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FOREWORD 

ONE of the most significant educational problems of the day 
is the relationship of the state to the support of schools. 
Two factors have been especially important in bringing it 
to the fore so far as it relates to the rural school. 

There has been a marked increase during the past generation in 
the cost of schools. A part of this increase is due to the fact that 
young people are attending school for considerably longer periods, 
and the educational program that is made available to them is much 
more varied than it was formerly. A further factor in augmenting 
expenses is the fact that the cost of elements involved in running an 
effective school system has grown greatly. The standards for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession are constantly being raised thus 
resulting in longer periods of preparation and higher salaries for 
teachers. The expense involved in this phase of the question has 
been greatly augmented in recent years by the rapid growth in sec- 
ondary school population. 

During the period when the costs in education have been mount- 
ing so rapidly we have changed from a rural to an urban nation with 
cities as our great centers of wealth . As a result of these two changes 
the farmer is today placed at a distinct disadvantage when it comes 
to furnishing schools of the extent and quality that present-day 
standards demand. A century ago, when we were essentially a rural 
people, when but little schooling was considered necessary, and 
when there was relatively little aggregation of wealth in the urban 
centers, the fanner could handle his school problems with little or 
no financial assistance from the state. The extent to which he can 
cope unaided with them today undoubtedly varies from state to 
state, but the inadequacy of a system of state support that was 
devised for very different conditions than those of the present are 



well set forth as a result of Dr. Updegraff's study of conditions in 
New York. His study is so fundamental and his recommendations 
so sound that they can hardly fail to influence legislation relating to 
school support not only in New York but in every state. 

A grant from the Commonwealth Fund made possible the re- 
search represented by this report as well as the printing of the 

Geo. A. Works, 

Director 



' ■ AHIS survey of the financial aspects of the administration 
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request of "The Committee of Twenty-one," representing 
four state- wide farmers' organizations; the State Department of 
Education, the New York State Teachers' Association, and the 
Rural Education Department of Cornell University. It was begun 
in February, 1921, and almost completed by December of that year, 
at which time a condensed report of the facts and recommenda- 
tions was submitted to the Committee. That report, except for 
certain changes in the recommendations, was printed by "The 
Joint Committee on Rural Schools" as Chapter XIII of its "Rural 
School Survey of New York," published in January, 1922. This 
present volume, on the other hand, contains the complete survey 
study and is printed in the same form as prepared by the author 
without amendment by the Committee. 

In so far as the local aspects of the financial problems are con- 
cerned, the study has been confined to the common school and 
union free school districts. But inasmuch as the financial admin- 
istration of rural schools unavoidably involves state financial 
support, and inasmuch as all classes of districts must be taken into 
consideration in the formation of a policy of state support of schools, 
it was necessary to include also such data for cities and villages as 
would furnish adequate information relative to unit costs, property 
valuations, and tax-rates of such districts. 

Data from other states have been included to only a limited de- 
gree: first, because there seemed to be but little material available 
that was recent and comparable; and second, because the method 
of study adopted required not only an intensive scientific study of 
all sides of the question in this one State, but also the determina- 



tion of a solution that would fit the actual situations therein. Such 
a method is believed superior to the usual comparative method of 
utilizing data from several or many states, which necessarily pre- 
sent different conditions foreign to the one surveyed. 

Since the most important fact revealed by the study was the 
great differences among the various rural school districts, whether 
organized as common school districts, as townships, or as com- 
munity districts, both in their ability and in their desire to support 
good schools, the organization of the material has seemed inevitably 
to take that form which seemed best adapted to show the ways in 
which central, or state, support might be used so as to obviate the 
effects of these deficiencies wherever and so long as they existed, 
and to remove the causes thereof as soon as possible. Thus, from 
this point of view the study may be considered as having as a minor 
theme the state support of local schools. 

The author has had considerable difficulty in determining which 
tables to incorporate in the text, which to put into the Appendix, 
and which to omit altogether. The basis for the final decision 
adopted was — (1) to take out of the text those tables which, although 
logically belonging to it, but because of their number or size, would 
interfere with its facile reading; (2) put into the Appendix all of 
these tables thus excluded and also such others as it seemed neces- 
sary to include in order to show that correct scientific methods had 
been followed; and (3) to omit all other tables. (The essential 
summaries of these omitted tables are, however, contained in the 
printed tables.) 

The recommendations of this study will be found to differ with 
those found in Chapter XIII of the Joint Committee's Survey re- 
ferred to above in certain other points than those affected by the 
Committee's action, to which reference was made in the first para- 
graph. After the condensed report was made in December the 
author continued his study for the purpose of improving the state- 
ment of the theory of school support, of perfecting the methods of 
its practical application, of computing the costs to the State of the 
various alternative plans, and of testing their effect in so far as this 
was possible. It is not practicable to designate all of the differences 
between the two volumes. Generally speaking, the Committee's 



alterations of the author's recommendations were confined to cer- 
tain forms of Special Aid. It omitted altogether, for example, aid 
for purchase of transportation equipment, increased the aid for 
normal graduates teaching in the rural schools, and enlarged the 
scope of schools for which such aid should be available. The 
author has retained such recommendations in this volume in the 
original form in which he presented them to the Committee! His 
alterations, on the other hand, have been for the most part confined 
to the field of General Aid. The formula has been improved and 
tables prepared to control its operation. This involved a simplifi- 
cation in the method of computing aid for the expenses of transpor- 
tation and for the amounts granted for high school teachers. Since 
these and certain other minor changes involve no radical change of 
principle, the author believes they will receive the approval of the 
Committee, especially since they make the plans already approved 
more equitable and more effective in their operation. 

The extent to which the recommendations submitted are applic- 
able to other states is dependent upon the extent of similarity of 
conditions; the theory upon which they are based should govern 
equally well, yet with differences in emphasis upon particular 
aspects, in all the states. The point most strongly emphasized in 
this study is the importance of considering true wealth taxable for 
schools and demonstrated interest in schools as vital factors in de- 
termining the share of state support that a local district should 
receive. New York is fortunate in having already a good measure 
of true wealth; certain other States are equally, or almost, as well 
off. It is to these states that the conclusions of this study can be 
most closely applied. Other states may learn from them the im- 
portance of the early establishment of an adequate and reliable 
measure of taxable wealth through the establishment of efficient 
state tax commissions. 

The author also wishes to record here his warm appreciation of 
the assistance that a large number of persons have rendered him in 
the gathering of facts, in the preparation of material, in the criti- 
cizing of measures proposed, and in getting the volume through the 
press. Without their valuable help, so generously given, this 
volume would not have been possible. Among them are the Chair- 



man and many members of the Committee of Twenty-one, the 
Acting Commissioner of the State of New York and various mem- 
bers of his staff, many district superintendents and school directors 
throughout the State of New York, the members of the Field Staff 
of the Finance Section of the Survey, and his own office staff in 
Philadelphia. Among these are four persons to whom he feels 
particularly indebted: Dr. George A. Works, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University; Dr. LeRoy A. King, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, University of Pennsylvania; 
Miss Christine Reilly, Statistical Clerk in the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, University of Pennsylvania, and Miss Katherine 
Diehl, his Secretary. 

The Authok 
May 31, 1922. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Findings of the Study ' '■'."]/; 

FAIRLY complete statement of the findings of the study-may 
be found in summary form in the first parts of Chapters API. 
andXIV(see pages 101 and 195). These deal with the local" 
and state, or central, aspects of the problem respectively. 

Brief Description of the Study 
A State survey of schools whether it be rural or urban neces- 
sarily includes the review of both the local or district, and central 
or state, factors involved. This is particularly true of a financial 
survey, especially if there are wide differences among the various 
local school districts either in their ability to afford proper support 
for schools or in their efforts to provide an efficient education for 
their children. 

Accordingly the study may be considered as having two parts fol- 
lowing this Introduction and Chapter II upon Social and Economic 
Conditions. In the first division dealing with local finances the 
study presents a review of the efficiencies and inefficiencies in those 
agencies of local administration which deal with finances (Chapter 
III). The subject of costs is next considered (Chapter IV). Analysis 
and comparisons are made within the rural school districts them- 
selves as to total expenses, expenses per pupil and percentage dis- 
tributions and also between the various types of districts within 
these same respects, including the common school districts, union 
free school districts, villages under superintendents and cities. 
a 17 



These studies of local administrative machinery and of expenses 
reveal an unfortunate financial situation in many of the rural school 
districts of the State which should tc remedied at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. In so far as causes are local- in character and financial in 
origin they are for the most part included in the two chapters 
upon Valuations (Chapter Vj-apd Tax-Rates (Chapter VI). The 
treatment of these subjects, reveals a number of interesting facts 
which are of great consequence and which furnish the most impor- 
tant data for the .working out of a proposed plan of state support. 
Before this latter- subject is entered upon the findings of all the 
chapters dealing with the local phases of the situation are brought 
together w]ttt.a "statement of the bearing of these conclusions upon 
the various forms of local territorial units for the administration of 
schoyte (Chapter VII) . There are also attached to this chapter as a 
■sort- of addenda two other somewhat related subjects relative to the 
support of local schools, namely, bonding and the financial adminis- 
tration of a possible intermediate unit. 

In the second portion of the study concerning the finances of the 
central, or state unit, as opposed to those of the local, or district units, 
there is first presented a chapter dealing with the theory of school 
support in which is laid down the foundation for the criticism of 
the present system of central support and also for the revised plan 
recommended as an improvement thereupon (Chapter VIII). It 
contains a statement of the principles and the criteria by which 
both the existing and proposed plans of state support are judged. 
Chapter DC describes and criticizes the present New York system of 
general aid and also makes references to similar systems in certain 
other states, particularly those of New England. Then follows the 
chapter in which the proposed plan for General Aid is described in 
full detail (Chapter X). An evaluation of New York's various 
forms of special aid is included in Chapter XI, together with sug- 
gested modifications and extensions thereof. 

It did not seem wise to close the study without a practical test 
of the conclusions reached as regards both the workings of the pro- 
posed plan of central support and the operation of the reformed plan 
of local finance under a new territorial unit. The chapter which 
follows tells how the Field Staff of the Financial Section of the Survey 



made a fictitious reorganization of the schools and of the school dis- 
tricts (Chapter XII) in order that the validity of the conclusions of 
the study might be established by actual trial under conditions very 
similar to those which would actually prevail if they were afterward 
adopted by law. This chapter contains a statement of the stan- 
dards, relating to the size of territory contributory to a school and 
to costs of combined and co mmuni ty schools, which were worked 
out on the basis of conditions both within and without the State as 
furnished by the preceding chapters and also by other sections of the 
Survey. 

Chapter XIII gives in detail the comparative costs of schools to 
the tax payers as measured in terms of tax-rates with various com- 
binations of different territorial units and different plans of state 
aid. This chapter also contains the opinion of the author as to the 
validity of the claims made for the proposed revised system of state 
support. Finally, in Chapter XIV the answer is given to the ques- 
tion whether it is practicable for New York to institute the new plan 
of state aid proposed, together with further comments upon it. It 
also contains a summary of the findings of the second part of the 
study. 

Districts Included in Study 

The study has been confined to rural school districts except in so 
far as it seemed necessary to make comparisons with cities in order 
to obtain a true picture of education throughout the State as a 
whole. These comparisons are made in costs, valuations and in tax- 
rates, also in the operation of the present system of state aid and 
in the effect of the proposed revised system of state aid. 

Of the 208 district superintendents' districts in the State, 24 were 
assigned by the Joint Committee on Rural Schools to this section of 
the Survey. They contain approximately 1 100 common school dis- 
tricts out of the 9644 in the State and 81 out of the approximately 
645 union free school districts. Thirteen of these supervisory dis- 
tricts are situated in and compose all of the territory in three widely 
separated counties especially designated for intensive study by the 
Committee as best representing the State as a whole. In addition 
to these 24 supervisory districts certain data were obtained from 18 
other supervisory districts which were used to check the reliability 



of the data obtained from the 24 supervisory districts as typical data 
for the entire State. 

Field Work 

The Field Staff was composed of four men, all of whom had 
previously given special attention to the study of rural school prob- 
lems and who had had experience with rural schools and were well 
acquainted with the social life of the country people. They were 
Doctor Julian E. Butterworth, Professor of Rural School Adminis- 
tration, Cornell University; Doctor LeRoy A. King, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, University of Pennsylvania; 
Thomas A. Bock, Assistant Director of the Department of Rural 
Schools, State Department of Education, Harrisburg; and John D. 
Brooks, Graduate Student of the University of Pennsylvania, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools, Sussex County, Delaware, and 
Superintendent of Schools in several cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts which included rural territory. This staff furnished a very 
important part of the data upon which the conclusions of the study 
are based. The staff met with the Director of this section at Cornell 
University in the early part of June 1921 for the preliminary con- 
sideration of plans. After these had been tentatively agreed upon 
each man went into the field assigned to Mm for two days of actual 
work with the plans. Another conference followed at which the 
plan of operation and the standards to be used were definitely 
fixed. During the three weeks they spent in their respective coun- 
ties the Director visited the various fields and coordinated their 
work, giving such additional instructions as seemed necessary. 
Each man completed the recording of his data and the computations 
thereof in the field. During all of this work these men had the cor- 
dial assistance of the district superintendents and of many of the 
citizens of the communities. Every effort was made to obtain a 
true statement of all the essential points involved. 

The field work was confined to the three counties selected as most 
typical of the entire State. Delaware is a mountainous county, 
situated in the foot-hills of the Catskills and contiguous to the north- 
eastern corner of Pennsylvania. The population is sparse; property 
valuations are low; dairying is the dominant industry; and trans- 
portation is difficult. In contrast, Monroe County, situated along 



the border of Lake Erie, has a rich soil; is thickly settled, having 
Rochester, the third city of the State, as its county seat; property 
valuations are high ; its industries are varied, and there are excellent 
roads, numerous railways, and street car lines making communica- 
tion between its various parts relatively easy. Tompkins County 
possesses characteristics midway between these two extremes and 
is, perhaps, as typical of the State of New York as any county that 
could be found. It is situated near the middle of the State with 
Ithaca as its principal center of population. The southern part of 
the county is hilly and its soil is poor. In the northwestern part of 
the county the topography is relatively level and much of its soil 
is of good fertility. Its population is near the average and its 
property valuations are not near either of the extremes; and, while 
transportation presents considerable difficulties in certain portions 
of the county, it is quite normal in others. 

Materials and Method of Study 
The study presents three different aspects from the standpoint of 
materials and method. First, there is a study of data relating to 
receipts, payments, valuations, etc., furnished by the State Educa- 
tion office, the State Tax Commission and other state offices. In 
the treatment of the data the usual standard methods are followed. 
The chapters dealing with expenses, valuations and tax-rates 
(Chapters IV, V and VI) fall in this group. Second, there is a study 
of the data gathered in the field by the Field Staff in which a new 
adaptation of methods before suggested in previous studies is used. 
This appears for the most part in the chapters on local school ad- 
ministrative machinery and comparison of expenses, tax-rates, val- 
uations and state aid under different plans (Chapters III and XII) . 
Third, material of a more original character is found in a theory of 
state support of local schools, in the derivation of a new method 
based thereon, and in the testing of its practical operation (Chapters 
VIH-XIV). 

Conclusions 

The conclusions of the study are found in Chapters VII and 

XIV which close respectively the treatment of the local and central 

sections of the report. Briefly, it may be said that this study shows 



that there are, on the one hand, very great differences in the ability 
of school districts to support schools, and, on the other hand, great 
differences in their conceptions of what a good school is, and, there- 
fore, a lack of effort to have efficient schools. The situation requires 
a reorganization of schools and also a reorganization of school dis- 
tricts, which support and control these schools , into larger units so 
arranged as to promote the best interests of the education of every 
child to the fullest extent of his need. A revised system of state 
support is also necessary in order to equalize valuations and tax- 
rates and to develop new conceptions regarding the standards of 
education in local communities, and at the same time to preserve in 
them that degree of initiative and independent action which will 
foster a democratic government. Another aim which should con- 
trol in the working out of this plan is that it should be so con- 
structed as to respond readily and definitely to those changes which 
may occur in a local district from time to time either as regards its 
ability to support schools or its desire for better or poorer schools. 
A formula and also working tables for the distribution of the 
amounts of state aid are furnished which, it is believed, satisfy all of 
these conditions. 



CHAPTER n 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

THE total population in the State of New York for the year 
1920 as given by the United States Bureau of the Census was 
10,385,227, of which 1,795,383 were residing outside of "cities 
and other incorporated places having 2500 inhabitants or more." 1 
The rural school population constitutes about 17 J percent of the 
total. While this is small relatively, the proportion of native white 
population is high, constituting 87.8 percent. The parents of 
approximately two-thirds were bom in the United States. Further- 
more, this rural population is greatly decreasing in numbers. In 
only nine of the counties of the State was there an increase in rural 
population from 1910-20. The rural population is densest along the 
Hudson River, the Mohawk Valley and the shores of Lake Erie, 
while the sparsest population is in the Adirondack region. 

Twenty-one percent of the total number of pupils registered, 
deducting duplicates in the public schools in the year 1919-20, was 
in the towns, which division of territory corresponds most closely 
to that which is designated "rural" by the United States Bureau of 
the Census. The schools in this territory were not, however, as 
regularly attended as in the cities, since but 19.9 percent of the total 
aggregate attendance of the State was reported from these districts. 
The total expenditures for public schools in the State of New 
York in 1920 were $108,596,912 of which $22,714,140, or 20 percent 
of the total, was spent in the towns. 1 The percentage spent for 
the current expenses in the towns was slightly less, the figures 
for the State being $93,585,462 and for the towns $18,315,325 or 
20 percent. 1 

It will thus be seen from the above figures that this study deals 
with approximately one-fifth of the total population, one-fifth of the 

1 Fourteenth Census of the United States- Population : New York, 1920 
Bulletin, Page 2. 
* State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. ■ Ibid. 



total registration and attendance pupils and one-fifth of the total 
expenditures and total expenses. It is also significant that the citi- 
zens who exercise local control over these schools are mostly of pure 
American stock and that their number is gradually decreasing. 

Topographs 

The highest altitudes in New York State are in the Adirondack^ 
north of Albany and Utica. The next highest is in the Catskills 
south of the Mohawk Valley and west of the Hudson. The lowest 
level, aside from that in the neighborhood of New York City, is 
along the borders of Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence River, which 
compose the northwestern boundary of the State. Thus the drain- 
age of the State is for the most part toward the west and north, the 
rivers running from the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains and the 
high hills to the west and southwest of the latter, toward the Great 
Lakes Basin. 

Products 

During the past ten years there has been a considerable decrease 
in the number of acres of land used in the raising of corn, oats, 
peas, beans and similar products, and a corresponding increase in 
the number of acres devoted to the growing of hay and forage crops . 
Rural New York is dominantly a dairy country. The economic 
position of the farmer has not been improving as may be seen from 
the fact that there has been an increase in the past ten years of from 
43.7 percent to 46.9 percent in the percentage of mortgaged farms, 
and of SO percent in the amount of mortgaged debt. The average 
debt per farm has increased 57 percent, while the average value of 
the farm has increased about 43 percent. 1 

The School District in Rural New York 
In this study are included all school districts in the State situated 
in "towns." A town in New York is the equivalent of a township in 
the western part of the United States. All the territory in the State 
of New York, not included in the 104 cities and villages under 
superintendents, is included in the towns. Two kinds of districts 
are found in these several towns: the union free school district and 



the common school district. There were in 1917, 10,289 of these 
two classes of districts in which 16,330 teachers were employed. 
There are now approximately 645 union free school districts, the 
great, majority of which contain a village and support a high school. 
The common school districts which are composed almost entirely 
of farm land, support a one-room, one-teacher elementary school. 
Since there are about 1000 towns and approximately 10,289 dis- 
tricts situated in these towns, it follows that there are on the 
average ten districts to a town. However, there is a wide variation 
for some towns have 40 districts. 

These districts are very irregular in size, their boundaries are 
quite indefinite. Maps giving district boundaries cannot as a rule 
be found. The assessors and the district trustees know the houses 
that are included in the various districts, and since the farm belongs 
to the district in which the farmhouse is situated, it is not necessary 
to preserve as well denned lines as is required in most of the states 
of the Union. These districts vary also greatly in size, the average 
being approximately four square miles to each district. School- 
houses are smaller than the usual one-teacher district school of the 
west, and the school grounds are even smaller proportionately than 
the schoolhouses. In this connection it should be remembered that 
these grounds frequently were laid out seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago, and that many of the buildings in the State are fifty or 
more years old. 

The Wealth of the State op New York 
New York is one of the wealthiest states in the Union, in pro- 
portion to her population. According to the latest report of the 
Bureau of the Census, the true value of all taxable property was, 
in 1912, $21,912,000,000, 50 percent more than in the State of 
Pennsylvania which is second upon the list. Because of her large 
population, however, she did not have so much per inhabitant 
as ten of the other states, all of which are situated in the middle 
or far west where population is more sparse. In proportion to 
the number of school children, New York is fourth in the list, 
three western states, Nevada, California and Montana surpassing 
her. It is thus clearly seen that New York can spend liberally for 



the support of schools as compared with the other states in the 
Union. However, in 1912 she was not doing this. While Idaho in 
that year spent 50 cents of each one hundred dollars of true taxable 
wealth, New York spent but 26.4 cents, which was below the 
average for the United States as a whole and less than 27 states 
spent for public education. 

The reports of the Internal Revenue Commissioner of recent 
years will bear out this same conclusion. New York pays far larger 
amounts on account of income and corporation taxes than any 
other state in the Union. 

Income of People of the State of New York 
The most recent reliable data regarding the income of persons 
residing in the United States is that furnished by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York City, for the year 1919. 
The tables prepared by Oswald W. Knauth show — (1) that in in- 
come per capita of population New York led all of the states with 
$874.00; (2) that in average income per person gainfully employed 
she again leads with $2014 as the average amount; (3) that in 
average income per farmer she stands twenty-first with $1807 as 
the average; (4) that in the percent of total income going to farmers 
she stands among the lowest of the states, only 3.45 percent, Rhode. 
Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut and Montana 
being the only states having smaller amounts. 

From these figures two conclusions of value in this study may 
safely be drawn. First, New York is financially able to make 
liberal expenditures for public schools. Second, the farmer is not 
in so good a position financially to grant liberal support to schools 
as are the inhabitants of urban communities. 

Costs of Schools in the State 
The absolute costs of schools in the State of New York for the 
last year for which comparative figures are furnished, 1917-1918, 
were higher in dollars and cents than those of any other state. The 
amount spent per pupil attending was exceeded by 11 other states, 
all of which were situated in the west or middle west with the 
exception of New Jersey which lies next to New York in rank, as 
may be seen from Table 1. 



Tabu 1.— States Having in 1917-18 a Higher Cost or Education Per 
Capita Pdpil Attending Than New Yoke 1 
United Stan* $41.45 

1. Montana 80.54 

2. Arizona 7481 

3. Nevada 73J7 

4. North Dakota 67.81 

5. California 67.18 

6. Washington . 67.18 

7. South Dakota. 63.30 

8. Iowa 61.87 

9. Idaho 61.28 

10. Colorado S6\6S 

11. New Jersey 58J1 

12. N«w York 58.U 

1 Report U. S. Commissioner of Education, Bulletin No. 1 1, 1920, p. 148. 
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Diagram 1. — Progress of costs of schools per capita in United States and in 
New York, 1880-1920; and increase in percent of per capita costs based upon 
costs of 1880 



These statements may seem strange to the citizens of New York 
in the light of the recently increased cost of schools in that State, 
but what has happened in New York has been happening elsewhere, 
and strange as it may seem, in increased measure. Diagram 1 
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shows, according to the reports of the Commissioner of Education, 

Department of the Interior, that while the cost per inhabitant in 

New York increased from $2.03 in 1880 to $10.21 in 1920, the 

1 Report of Comptroller of State of New York 1920, pp. 423-131. 



average for the United States as a whole went up from $1.56 to 
$9.89. The increase from 1880 to 1890 was the same in both New 
York and the United States. Between 1890 and 1900 New York's 
cost increased more rapidly than in the country as a whole, but 
since that time costs elsewhere have gone up more rapidly than they 
have in the State of New York. 

It is still more significant in this connection that during the same 
period New York has not hesitated to increase the total expenses 
of her State Government as compared with the total state expenses 
for schools. As is shown in Diagram 2 her expenses for State Gov- 
ernment in 1920 were 600 percent of what they were in 1890, while 
the expenses of schools were not quite 300 percent of what they were 
in that year. The appropriation of 1920, however, probably put 
her nearly on the same plane in schools as in other respects. 

Table 2. — States Which Had in 1918-19 Htohee Revenue Receipts Pes 
Capita for State Government From Ail Sources Than New Yore > 

1. Arizona . 115.02 

2. Nevada 14.88 

3. Utah 13.45 

4. Connecticut 1235 

5. Montana 12 27 

6. Minnesota 11.96 

7. Wyoming 11.24 

8. California- - 10.40 

9. Massachusetts ... 1035 

10. Vermont 10J1 

11. Maine 9.71 

12. Newjersey 9.20 



14. Delaware 8.53 

15. South Dakota &22 

16. Washington 8.16 

17. Wisconsin 8.07 

18. N«w York. 8 Jl 

Her revenue per inhabitant for State purposes as it appears in 
Table 2 was, in 1919, $8.01, less than in 17 other states. At the 
same time the amount given by the State per inhabitant for the 
support of schools was exceeded by 40 other states, as is seen in 
Table 3. 

1 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1919, p. 62. 



Table 3.— States Which Had in 1918-1919 Higher Expenses oe State 
Government Pes Capita For Schools Than New York ' 

United States $1.74 

1. Arizona 5.46 

2. Utah 5.13 

3. Nevada 4M 

4. New Jersey 4.04 

5. Minnesota 342 

6. Wyoming 3 .55 

7. California 3.49 

8. Michigan 3.42 

9. Montana 3.19 

10. North Dakota 3.19 

11. Washington 3.00 

12. Maine. 2.98 

13. Texas 2.86 

14. Wisconsin 235 

15. New Merico 2.77 

16. SouthDakota 2.77 

17. Delaware 2.63 

18. Idaho 2.29 

19. Vermont 2.25 

20. Kentucky 1.93 

21. Nebraska 1.91 

22. Indiana 1.89 

23. Colorado 1.75 

24. Virginia 1.72 

25. Maryland 1.68 

26. Oregon 1.67 

27. Kansas 1.63 

28. New Hampshire 1.41 

29. Mississippi 140 

30. Connecticut 1.37 

31. Alabama. 1.36 

32. Missouri 1 M 

33. Georgia 1 JO 

34. Iowa 1.29 

35. Pennsylvania 1.25 

36. West Virginia 1.19 

37. Oklahoma 1.17 



39. Ohio. 1.14 

40. Louisiana. 1.11 

41. New York. l.tl 



In the percentages of expenditures of state government for 
schools New York was, in 1919, in a very low position being 44th 
out of 49 states as is shown in Table 4. In respect to highways, 
however, she had a relatively high position, being ninth in the list as 

1 U. S. Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1919, p. 87. 



Table 4.— States Which Had in 1918-19 A Higher Percentage or Ex- 
penditures or State Government fob Schools Than New York 1 

Percent 

United Stale* 33S 

1. Utah 57.5 

2. North Dakota 542 

3. Texas 5&2 

4. New Mexico 5L0 

5. Mississippi 50.8 

6. New Jersey 49.9 

7. Georgia 49.2 

8. Delaware 48.7 

9. South Dakota 46J 

10. California 45.0 

11. Alabama 43.7 

12. Arizona 43.6 

13. Nevada 43.5 

14. Nebraska 43.3 

15. Wisconsin 42.6 

16. Michigan 42.3 

17. Washington 42.4 

18. Kansas 42.4 

19. Kentucky 41.7 

20. Virginia 40.5 

21. Indiana . . 40.0 

22. Wyoming 38.4 

23. Minnesota 38J 

24. Arkansas 37.9 

25. West Virginia 37.1 

26. Idaho 35 A 

27. Montana. . 35.2 

28. Maine 3W 

29. North Carolina 34.3 

30. South Carolina ,.. 34.1 

31. Oregon 33.0 

32. Missouri 31.7 

33. Illinois . . 31 J 

34. Tennessee. 31.0 

35. Oklahoma 30.9 

36. Louisiana 29.9 

37. Colorado 29.5 

38. Ohio 28.9 

39. Pennsylvania , . 26.8 

40. Iowa 26J 

41. Maryland 25.1 

42. Vermont 22.2 

43. Florida 19* 

44. New York 18.8 

appears in Table 5. The practice of New York as regards state aid 

to highways furnishes an example with which any future plans for 

■Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1919, p. 88. 



Table S. — States Which Had in 1918-19 a Higher Percentage c 
pentjituxes tor Highways Than New York ' 

Percent 

United States 11.4 

1. Washington 29.7 

2. Connecticut 22.8 

3. Oklahoma 21.3 

4. Idaho 20.0 

5. Maryland 19.9 

6. New Hampshire , . 19.6 

7. Colorado 19.6 

8. Vermont 18.5 

9. New York 18.2 



( Dollars ESS Per cant j 



Total per Inhabit! 



Below lg. Above 



Per capita from property t 



. from property 1 



Per cent from special taxes 



, from business taxes 



' U. S. Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1919, p. 81 
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state aid may well be compared. From these two statements there 
seems to have been good reason for the State increasing its support 
to the common schools in the year 1920, which fact has probably 
brought it up to about the tenth or twelfth in rank in the latter 
respect. 

Other Facts in Regard to the Support of Schools 
In the year 1918, 90.5 percent of the revenue received from schools 
was raised locally, and 95.10 percent was received by taxation of 
the local and state governments. The local tax was levied for the 
most part upon real estate and upon franchises of railroads and 
public service corporations. Taxes upon the latter two were paid 
only to those school districts in which the property is located. 

The mill and a half state tax for schools as levied in 1920 is 
charged to the various counties by the State Tax Commission in 
accordance with the equalized valuations which it has determined 
upon after its agents have studied, in the various towns, the rela- 
tions between the assessed valuations and the sale valuations of 
properties that have been sold. The Boards of County Commission- 
ers distribute the tax among the various towns in their respective 
counties in accordance with such equalized valuations as are deter- 
mined by them. Thus the state and county each concern them- 
selves with the assessed valuations of their subdivisions only to the 
extent that it is necessary for their own administrative purposes. 
Each town is permitted to assess its own property and levy its own 
tax upon whatever basis of valuation it may desire. 

Because of the fact that the recent income tax law passed in 1920 
provided that one-half of the revenue raised under it shall be 
distributed among the various towns in proportion to their assessed 
valuations, there is now a state-wide movement toward increasing 
the assessed valuations to nearly their true valuations. 



CHAPTER HI 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
PROCEDURE 

Local School Administrative Machinery — Officers and 
Duties 

THE administrative organs of a common school district are 
the annual district meeting, the single trustee or board of 
three trustees (the former in the large majority of cases), 
the district clerk (rarely found, the trustee performing his duties), 
the tax collector, the treasurer (whenever the annual meeting 
votes to have such officer), and the town supervisor. 

The annual district meeting elects the officers just n amed and 
levies the taxes. The only minimum and maximum limits which 
are specified in the law are (1) an adequate amount to run the 
school, paying the teacher at least the minimi im salary provided 
by the State, and (2) a maximum amount of $25 per year for 
library books, apparatus, etc. The officers are elected for one year, 
except if there are three trustees, each is elected for three years. 

The trustee prepares the tax-roll in accordance with the action of 
the district meeting and delivers it to the collector. He also has 
the authority to levy certain taxes required by state law in case the 
district meeting fails to levy them. He is the custodian of the 
school property, selects the teacher, prescribes the course of study 
and the text books, and is the chief administrative agency of the 
district. 

The sole function of the collector is to collect the taxes on the 
tax-roll except when he also serves as treasurer, in which case he is 
the custodian of the school funds. He pays out on the order of 
the trustee or, when there are three trustees, on the order of at 
least two of them. The treasurer receives the tax money from the 



collector and pays it out upon the order of a single trustee, or two 
trustees as the case may be. 

The supervisor of the town is the custodian of the so-called state 
money, which is composed of the funds distributed by the State 
Commissioner of Education to the various districts. In case any 
district directs him to do so after the tax collector or the treasurer 
has filed a proper bond, he must turn such district's share over to 
the district officer. In many portions of the State, however, this is 
seldom done. 

Procedure of Raising, Collecting and Caring for School 
Money 

The tax-rolls are prepared annually by a board of town assessors 
during the summer months. The common school district's trustee 
copies such portion of the town tax-roll as is applicable to his own 
district having no authority to alter the same except in certain very 
unusual specified conditions. The annual meeting occurs in the 
evening of the first Tuesday in May. At this time the trustee is 
expected to present a budget showing the amounts that will be 
needed to run the school during the coming year, beginning with the 
first day of August. Usually the school meeting votes upon the 
character of the school and then leaves it to the trustee to determine 
the amount of tax that will be required upon the property as 
assessed to furnish the necessary amount of funds. This practice 
cannot be seriously criticized, however, because of certain condi- 
tions. It is not always possible to ascertain the exact amount of 
taxable property, nor, on the other hand, to determine the amount 
of money necessary to expend in order to get the kind of teacher 
desired. It will be observed that practically four months intervene 
between the time of the annual meeting and the date on which the 
tax-roll is supposed to be given to the tax collector, August 31 . A 
number of contingencies may occur during this interval. 

There are several features in which the financial procedure, other 
than that just mentioned, would deserve our favorable or unfavor- 
able criticism. First, it is to be noticed that there is a useless mul- 
tiplicity of officers. Just why it is desirable for a common school 
district, having an area of from three to six square miles, with an 
36 



attendance ranging from 5 to 25 and with a population of from 50 to 
150 people to have the school money, not usually amounting to 
over $1000 per year, distributed among two or three persons, each 
of whom must file a bond and make the required reports, is not ap- 
parent upon the surface, nor has the Survey staff been able to find 
justification for this practice. 

In contrast with this unfavorable practice is another which is to 
be commended, namely, making use of the county treasurer to col- 
lect the taxes of certain corporations. It is believed that if the 
county treasurer were made the officer to whom all taxes were to be 
paid at stated times in the year — possibly by dividing payments 
into two portions, separated by three or four months — not only 
would time unnecessarily consumed by these various officers in 
duplicating work be economized, but the cost of schools would also 
be reduced by reason of the saving of the fees paid to such officers. 
This consolidation of all machinery of tax collection prevails in cer- 
tain of the western states, as in the state of Iowa, and has been found 
to work smoothly. A farmer coming from the State of Iowa to the 
State of New York would be greatly perplexed by the complicated 
nature of the system of payment of taxes — not only school taxes, but 
other taxes as well. The Iowa plan represents a later step in the 
evolution of tax collecting and the farmers of New York might well 
consider its adoption in this state. 

Under this plan the county treasurer would turn over to the 
district treasurer the funds properly belonging to the district at cer- 
tain specified times in the year. It usually happens, in those states 
in which such a plan prevails, that the farmers pay their taxes at 
local banks scattered throughout the counties, which banks are 
depositories for the county funds. When the county treasurer turns 
these amounts over to the district, they usually remain in the same 
bank to which the taxes are paid but the district treasurer now 
has the control over them rather than the county treasurer. 

The Machinery in Operation 

In connection with its field work the Financial Section of the 

Survey took occasion to inquire into the management of the annual 

meeting, of the trustees and of the financial officers in so far as 



seemed necessary in order to reach a judgment regarding the effi- 
ciency with which they handled financial matters . Blank forms were 
prepared at the conference of the field workers in Ithaca containing 
an outline of the points of which inquiry should be made of district 
superintendents, trustees, merchants and others as they came in 
contact with these persons in the course of their field work. It be- 
came apparent very soon, at least in the territory covered by the 
field workers, that the practices were unbusinesslike and wasteful in 
practically all districts although carried on honestly and oftentimes 
at considerable personal sacrifice. Because of this apparently uni- 
versal condition it was concluded that further personal inquiry was 
superfluous and that just as reliable information could be gathered 
more easily through a questionnaire and from a territory much 
greater than could possibly be covered by the field workers. The 
experience of these men in their field work made it possible, how- 
ever, to direct the questions toward those factors which were of 
the most importance in the financial administration of rural schools. 
Two questionnaires were prepared, one directed to the 208 dis- 
trict superintendents of the State and the other to the trustees of 
common school districts. This latter questionnaire was sent to the 
district superintendents with the request that they be sent to those 
trustees who would be most likely to answer the questions. One 
hundred and twenty-eight replies were received from the district 
superintendents and 944 from the district trustees. The questions 
asked, together with the percentage of common school districts for 
which affirmative replies were given, are as follows: 

1. Are crayons, brooms and pails purchased for your school at a 
local store? According to the district superintendents such practice 
prevails in 86 percent and according to district trustees in 96 percent 
of the districts. 

2. Are discounts secured from retail prices? According to both 
the district superintendents and the district trustees such discounts 
are secured in only four-tenths of one percent of the districts. 

3. Are competitive bids secured on fuel? District superintendents 
said bids are secured in 18 percent and trustees in 43 percent of the 
districts. 

4. Are competitive bids secured on furniture, maps, globes, etc.? 

3» 



District superintendents said this is done in four percent while the 
district trustees said it is done in 12 percent of the districts. 

In contrast with the practice set forth above may be presented the 
plan followed by certain Boards of Education during the year in 
which the town system prevailed in New York. A group of towns 
located near each other in Erie County made estimates of the 
amount of supplies of all kinds that would be needed for the coming 
year and submitted them to various firms. As a result, a saving of 
from 20 to 40 percent was made over what would have been neces- 
sary to pay for this same material had it been bought at the local 
stores by the respective school systems according to the practice 
now prevailing. The inevitable conclusion is that purchasing of 
school supplies in small country stores is an expensive practice. 
While the country store is a convenient place to make such pur- 
chases, a proper supply of the best material needed for the school 
must so frequently be lacking as to count greatly against the effici- 
ency of the school. 

4a. Was the advice of the district superintendent sought during 
the past year in the selection of educational supplies and equipment? 
The district superintendents say that this was done in 56 percent of 
the districts. 

This indicates such a lack of professional participation in the 
purchase of supplies as to indicate clearly considerable waste by 
reason thereof. It is well known among school administrators 
throughout the United States that district trustees are frequently 
imposed upon by agents who have such supplies and equipment to 
sell. This constitutes one of the most unfortunate species of waste 
that we have in the public schools of the country today. 

5. Did the trustee present a statement or budget to the annual 
meeting last year giving the amount of money needed for various 
purposes to run the schools next year? District superintendents 
said this was done in 52 percent and the trustees in 49 percent of 
the cases. 

5a. Did the trustees seek the advice of the district superintendent 
in preparing such a statement? District superintendents said this 
was done in 26 percent of the cases. 

6. Did the meeting vote a lump sum to run the schools next year? 



The superintendents said this was done in 40 percent of the districts, 
trustees in 41 percent of the districts. 

7. Did the meeting vote a definite amount for definite purposes? 
Superintendents said this was done in 23 percent and the district 
trustees in 72 percent of the districts. 

8. Did the meeting direct the trustee to decide the amount to be 
raised by tax? The district superintendents said this was done in 
33 percent and the trustees in 61 percent of the districts. 

From the replies to the last five questions it would seem that 
the crudest sort of planning was done in regard to the expenditures 
for the coming year and that in but one-half of the cases was any 
assistance rendered by a professional school officer. Full efficiency 
would require that a careful estimate be made of all items of expense. 
If these estimates are not prepared by a professional officer, they 
should in all cases be submitted to him for his suggestion. The 
practice in city school districts is to have the city superintendent 
prepare a detailed statement of the expenses of every school in his 
system, bringing this statement together into one large budget for 
the entire system. 

From the replies of the district trustees it would seem that only 
about 20 percent of the district meetings voted definite amounts for 
definite purposes, while approximately 40 percent voted a lump 
sum and the remaining 40 percent left it to the trustees to determine 
an amount to be raised by tax. Thus it is that approximately 40 
percent of the district meetings were virtually ciphers in so far as 
tax matters were concerned. In fact, the trustees might have 
acted without the participation of the town meeting. 

9. Does the collector or the treasurer keep a separate bank 
account for school funds? District superintendents said this was 
done in 67 percent and the trustees in 75 percent of the cases. 

This reveals a most unbusinesslike practice carried on by at least 
25 percent of the treasurers of the school districts of the State. A 
number of incidents were encountered in the course of the field work 
in which the treasurer not only kept district money mixed with his 
own, but also kept it at home. In one case at the end of each year 
a treasurer who mixed school money and personal money indis- 
criminately would come with his wife, who had an unusual memory, 



to the district superintendent, tell him the transactions and have 
him make out the report for him. While this is an extreme instance, 
it well illustrates loose practices which are not uncommon. 

10. What percent of the school taxes are usually paid on or before 
October first? Taxes are due upon September first and a five per- 
cent penalty which may go into the pocket of the tax collector is to 
be paid after October first. According to replies from district trus- 
tees, in 52 percent of the districts not over 25 percent is paid in, in 
15 percent of the districts not over 50 percent is paid in, in 16 per- 
cent of the districts not over 75 percent is paid in, while practically 
all of the taxes are paid before October first in perhaps but 10 per- 
cent of the districts. 

The loss is considerable during one year to the common school 
districts of the State of New York, because of this failure to collect 
taxes promptly and place the money on interest in the local banks. 
This practice as well as some of the other conditions that have been 
revealed is to be explained by the fact that the schools are carried 
on as a big family affair would be managed. In some districts it 
is the practice not to collect money until it is needed to pay the 
teacher. If a man desires to be accommodated, he is permitted 
to put off paying his taxes until he has funds in hand. In a small 
co mmuni ty such adjustments can be made without financial loss, 
but not without loss of considerable time to all concerned. When, 
however, they lead to such practices as are revealed in the next two 
questions it would seem as though a reform were desirable. 

11 . Does the collector exact the five percent tax fee after October 
first? District superintendents said that this is done in 61 percent 
and district trustees said in 81 percent of the cases. While these 
percentages seem too large from the impressions that the members 
of the Survey Staff gained in the field, nevertheless it seems very 
unfortunate that any such large penalty as this should go to the 
benefit of the tax collector rather than to the benefit of the schools. 
It would be much better for the State of New York to fix a salary 
for its fiscal officers and to have the benefit of all penalties accrue to 
the schools rather than to the officers. 

12. Were payments of salary and bills postponed last year on 
account of uncollected taxes? The district superintendents said 



this was the case in 53 percent of the districts, while the trustees 
report this to be the case in only 5 percent. 

The members of the Survey Staff believe that a figure midway 
between these two percentages would be more nearly correct. 
Examples were found where teachers were obliged to wait several 
months for their salaries because of the failure of the collector to 
collect taxes. This is very unbusinesslike and unworthy of any 
government office, particularly those connected with the schools. 

13. Is the collector required to give bond? District superintend- 
ents said that this is required in 81 percent of the cases while the 
district trustees said it was done in 87 percent of the cases. 

This failure to require a bond of the treasurer in one-eighth of the 
school districts in the State, practically 1000 districts, is a practice 
that should not be continued. It is not in accordance with the 
policy of good government to permit any officer having possession 
of public funds to go unbonded. 

14. Does the district receive interest from the bank upon the 
weekly or monthly balances on the district's account? Replies 
from the district trustees indicate that this is true in about five 
percent of the school districts. 

Replies to two other questions indicated that it was necessary to 
borrow money in 18 percent of the districts and that it was the prac- 
tice in two-thirds of the districts to borrow money at the bank and 
in one-third of them to borrow from men living in the co mmuni ty, 

Most district trustees are to be commended for the sacrifice 
they make in order to carry on the business of the schools. 
Inasmuch as the position is considered an undesirable one, it is 
not to be wondered that there are many instances of poor business 
methods. In fact, it would be unreasonable to expect a trustee to 
exercise in many instances the same careful procedure that would 
be followed if purchases were larger, or for him to take a consider- 
able amount of his own time to bring to the district savings that 
in the aggregate are not large. 

Many of these faults lie in the fact that the district is so small. 
Money can be saved through the introduction of better business 
practices to much greater advantage if a larger unit for the purchase 
of supplies and for the collection of taxes were adopted. 



CHAPTER IV 
EXPENSES OF SCHOOLS 

THERE are four kinds of fundamental tables upon which the 
work of this study is based: (1) actual expenditure dis- 
tributed among various items, (2) cost per pupil for each of 
these items, (3) percent distribution for the expense items, and (4) 
receipts, valuations and tax-rates. Data of these four kinds were 
obtained separately for 1013 common school districts, for SI union 
free school or academic districts and for all villages under superin- 
tendents and all cities in the State. Tables 57, 58, 59 and 60 giving 
each of these kinds of data for the common school districts situated 
in the town of Masonville, Delaware County, are printed in the 
Appendix in order to show exactly the character of this basal ma- 
terial described. 1 

Analysis of expense of schools may be profitably pursued from 
two divergent points of view: (1) the expense per unit of organiza- 
tion, such as is represented by a teacher and her pupils, (2) expense 
per unit of product, such as is represented by the average daily 
attendance. The former method is peculiarly applicable to the 
rural schools inasmuch as most of them are one-teacher schools, and 
are so similarly situated that if they observed the same standards 
as to the character of school to be maintained they would all cost 
approximately the same amount irrespective of the amount that the 
schools produced through the instruction of pupils. This method 
furnishes a number of interesting points throwing light upon the 
present rural school situation in this State. 

1 Debt Service and Outlays are not treated in the study. Only approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the common school districts had any such expenditures 
and many of the amounts were very small. Others, while large, were for a 
single year. la other words, there is so much irregularity in these classes of 
expenditures that a careful study did not seem worth while. 
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Expenses per Teacher 
In Table 6 there is brought together in combined form facts rela- 
tive to the costs per teacher of all the common school districts 
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situated in these 24 selected supervisory districts. This table is to 
be read as follows: In Supervisory District No. 1 of Delaware 
County there is one common school district which has a total 
Common School Districts in the 24 Supervisory Districts 
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expense per teacher lying somewhere between $560-$599, five com- 
mon school districts having a total expense lying between $600- 
$639, etc. The right hand column sums up the data for the entire 
24 supervisory districts. It shows there was one district which 
spent as low an amount as that falling between $440-$479, while, 
on the other hand, there were seven districts which in 1920 spent 
over $1800 per teacher, practically four times as much. This points 
out the difference between the costs in certain districts of Suffolk 
County and certain districts of Delaware County, which counties 
may fairly represent for the time being the two extremes of money 
spent for the schools. A further examination of this last column 
will show that the largest number of districts spent between $640- 
$679, while almost as many districts spent between $680-$719, and 
$720-$759. It is to be noted, however, that there are a great many 
more districts spending more than $760 than there are districts 
spending less than $640. The average amount spent would, there- 
fore, be above $759. The median cost per teacher for the 24 dis- 
tricts (the cost of the 507th district when the 1013 are arranged in 
the order of their amounts) is $786.20, while the middle 50 percent 
of costs per teacher lies between $681.61 and $956. 

There are two striking facts which are apparent from merely a 
glance at this table: (1) that the total expenses per teacher of one- 
teacher schools vary greatly within each supervisory district, (2) 
that irrespective of this variation within the individual supervisory 
districts, amounting in practically all cases to 200 percent, there are 
great differences among the supervisory districts taken as wholes 
as to standards of expense. This is shown by the median costs 
given at the foot of the table for each of these supervisory districts. 
Above the medians are indicated the ranks of the various districts 
in this respect beginning with the lowest. This reveals the fact 
that the median cost of schools in Delaware No. 5 is not as much as 
half of the median cost in Suffolk No. 1. Along with Suffolk No. 1, 
a high ranking supervisory district, are the four districts of Monroe; 
while with Delaware No. 5 are Delaware No. 2, No. 3, No. 6 and 
Clinton No. 3; in the middle are found Otsego No. 1, Herkimer No. 
1, Wayne No. 2 and Tompkins No. 2. 

Thus it is evident that the standards of cost of rural schools in the 
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various parts of the State of New York vary to a considerable degree. 
Of this fact few are aware; especially is this true of the farmers 
who support them. Each community is apt to think that its 
schools are of as high standard as those in any other rural section 
of the State. Such data as this presented to farmers should demon- 
strate to them the important need of raising the standards in those 
sections of the State where they are so low. 

Distribution of Expenses 

In Common School Districts. — In the preparation of a budget 
for any enterprise in which expenses are fairly constant, as well as in 
judging of the efficiency of the financing of any enterprise, it is well 
to have as definite standards as possible in regard to the relative 
proportions that should be devoted to the various items. The data 
that have been gathered in this study should furnish the very best 
material for the determination of such standards for the rural 
schools based upon present practice. With this in mind, the percent- 
ages found in the basal percentage table, Table 59 (See Appendix) 
for the six principal items of expense, have been gathered together 
into combined distribution tables. The table for teachers' salaries, 
Table 7, is similar in form to that of Table 6. The column at the 
left gives the various classes of percentages of expense among which 
the percentages of the individual districts are distributed. At the 
bottom of each of these tables are given the median percentages for 
each of the various districts together with their ranks. The median 
percentage for the entire 24 districts and the lower and upper 
quartiles, which mark the limits of the middle 50 percent, are 
indicated. Tables for the other items of expense are shown in 
Tables 61, 62, 63, 64 and 65, found in the Appendix. It is obvious 
that while the median percentage may be taken as a fair index of 
the norm that governs budgets in rural schools, there must neces- 
sarily be expected a much wider degree of variation in rural schools 
than in the case of union free and city school districts. 

In Supervisory Districts. — Not only is there great variation 
within the districts of the various superintendents, which has just 
been referred to, but there are great differences among the super- 
visory districts themselves. Take any one of these districts and it is 
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found to be high in certain respects and low in others. The question 
arises then whether or not there is any tendency for a high rank in 
one respect to go with a high rank in another respect. Of par- 
ticular interest is the question whether high total costs of schools 
are accompanied by high costs in any one or more items. In 
making this comparison it has been assumed that the median is the 
best measure of a district as a whole. These ranks, shown in Table 7 
and in Tables 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65 given in the Appendix, are 
brought together for study in Table 8, the order for the arrangement 

Table 8. — Twenty- Four Supervisory Districts Ranked on the Basis of 
Median Total Expense Per Teacher and Correlated With the Rank- 
ing of the Districts According to Median Percents in Various Finan- 
cial Items 1 
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1 Spearman's Method of Rank Differences. 



being furnished by the ranks in the table of total expense pet 
teacher. This table not only enables one to make comparisons in a 
rough way by observing the relative ranking, but also furnishes the 
material from which we can determine the coefficients of correlation, 
expressing mathematically the varying degrees of closeness of corre- 
spondence between any two items of expense in all of the districts 
taken as a group. The figures at the bottom opposite the letter "r" 
are the coefficients of correlation between the first column, the total 
cost per teacher, and each of the succeeding ones as determined by 
Spearman's Method of Rank Differences with proper transmuta- 
tion. For those not familiar with this statistical procedure it may 
be said that all possible correlation values lie between + 1.00 and 
— 1.00 the former indicating a perfect agreement in rank through- 
out from the lowest to the highest, and the latter, perfect inverse 
agreement with ranks exactly reversed in one respect from what 
they are in the other. Zero lies in the middle of the scale and indi- 
cates neither a direct nor an indirect correspondence, but a total 
lack of correspondence of any kind. This table shows an inverse 
correlation between total annual cost per teacher and the percent of 
expense for salaries of teachers, which means that in those districts 
where there is a low total annual cost for teachers, there is a high 
percentage for salaries of teachers and that where there is a high 
total cost per teacher there is low percentage for salaries of teachers. 
In fact, a coefficient of —70 indicates a high inverse correspondence. 
This means that districts which spend but little give the largest 
proportions of their small amounts to teachers' salaries and cut 
down expenditures for other purposes. 

This statement is borne out by the coefficients for other items of 
expense indicated in Table 9 which are all positive, whereas that for 
teachers' salaries is negative. It would also seem from these coeffi- 
cients that there is a greater tendency to save in the items of fuel, 
wages of janitors, cost of maintenance, and for repairs, than for 
auxiliary agencies, which includes health, supplies and library books, 
and for other expenses of instruction, which includes educational 
supplies, books, etc. This conclusion is warranted by the fact that 
their coefficients of correlation are lower for these items than the 
others. 

So.. 



Table 9.— Twenty-Four Supervisory Districts Ranked on the Basis 
or Median Total Expense Pee Teacher and Correlated With the 
Ranking or the Districts According to Medians or Various Financial 
Items' 
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1 Spearman's Method of Rank Differences. 



Expenses pes Pupil 

Another way of studying costs of schools is to compare costs per 

pupil in attendance. The difference between this method and the 
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cost per school unit as represented by the cost per teacher can be 
illustrated as follows : If a farmer desires to study the cost of culti- 
vating a field of corn, he might compare bis cost this year With costs 
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of previous years. In this estimate he would include his own 
labor, that of his hired men, the cost of his seed, of repairs to his 
machinery, etc. Suppose that he found his cost per acre compared 
very favorably with the cost of his neighbors, should he then be 
satisfied with his study? It is readily seen that from a good business 
standpoint it is more important to find how the cost per bushel of 
corn that came off his field compared with the costs of his neighbors' 
for each bushel off their fields, because his success in making money 
by farming depends more on the cost of each unit of product raised 
than upon each unit cultivated. So it is in every occupation, the 
cost per unit of product is far more significant than the cost of the 
unit of space or department utilized. 

The nearest approach to a unit of product of the school which is 
practicable for our present purpose is the average daily attend- 
ance for the year. It gives us the cost of educating one pupil every 
day throughout the entire year or, briefly, the cost of one year's 
schooling for one pupil. Some time we may be able to express our 
product in terms of units of arithmetic, reading, character, etc., 
developed during a year, but at present this is impossible. 

In Common School Disteicts. — The costs per pupil furnished 
on the basal tables similar to Table 58 (see Appendix) were brought 
together in combined distribution tables for each and all of the 24 
supervisory districts, one table for the total amount expended per 
pupil, which is given herewith, Table 10, and one for each of the 
more important items of expense. These Tables, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
and 71 printed in the Appendix show even greater variation within 
the supervisory districts than was found to be true of the percent- 
age tables given above. It costs one district of Supervisory Dis- 
trict No. 1, Delaware County, 12 times as much as another to 
educate one pupil one year; in Tompkins Supervisory District No. 
2 it cost one district ten times as much as another. In other super- 
visory districts, on the other hand, such as Monroe Supervisory 
District No. 1 and Erie Supervisory District No. 1, the variation is 
much smaller. The cost in the district next to the highest in 
Monroe No. 1, is slightly more than double that of the lowest 
district, while in Erie Supervisory District No. 1, with the exception 
of three districts, the variation is not more than two and one-half 
times the cost of the low district. 
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It is apparent, too, that there are variations in standards of total 
expense per pupil among the various supervisory districts each taken 
as a whole. The extreme districts are Clinton No. 3 with an aver- 
age annual cost per pupil of $43.50, and Delaware No. 2, $82.70. 
Delaware, as a county, ranks high in its costs per pupil, while Mon- 
roe ranks low. The districts of Herkimer No. 1, Ontario No. 1 and 
St. Lawrence No. 1 lie in the middle of the distribution, while Tom- 
kins County as a whole occupies the position mid-way between the 
median and the upper end. 

Causes for Variations in Costs. — The causes of this wide varia- 
tion obviously lie in the various combinations of the two variables — 
total expenses and average daily attendance. The unusual diver- 
sity in the former has been shown in connection with the total ex- 
penses per teacher, the latter is now to receive attention. The 
average daily attendance in the various districts in each of the 24 
supervisory districts has been brought together and the medians 
computed. These are shown in Table 11. 

In a recent study, Dr. George M. Wiley of the State Department 
of Education, states that of the 8600 one-teacher rural schools 361 1 
or 42 percent have an average daily attendance of ten pupils or 
less and then gives the number of schools of the entire State that 
have each average daily attendance up to and including ten as 
shown herewith. 

Average daily Number of 

attendance: schools 

1 pupil 15 

2 pupils 52 



593 

These data are of the utmost importance. They indicate unu- 
sual waste and form the basis for many of the recommendations 
of this section of the Survey made in later chapters, particularly 
in Chapters VII, X, and XII. 

Table 12 for Delaware No. 2 shows the variety in the results ob- 
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TABLE 12.- -Relationship OP TOTAL 

AND AVEBAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

r No. 2 



District 


Total cost 
per teacher 


Cost 
per pupil 


Average daily 
attendance 




|671 
548 

1044 
936 
693 
937 
453 
955 
917 
839 
891 
622 

1004 
366 
696 
553 
703 

1088 
780 
748 
615 
844 

1091 

1092 
924 
599 
798 
711 
743 
655 
669 

1469 

1112 
725 

1224 

1262 
601 
607 
629 
506 
654 
549 
774 

1157 
666 
520 
746 
641 


$22.70 
34.25 
37.13 
39.55 
43.31 
44.62 
45.30 
45.47 
45.85 
46.61 
48.16 
51.83 
51.96 
56.60 
58.00 
61.44 
61.56 
64.00 
65.00 
68.00 
68.33 
70.33 
74.39 
84.00 
84.00 
85.57 
88.66 
88.87 
91.87 
93.57 
95.57 
97.93 
101.13 
103.64 
112.72 
114.72 
120.20 
121.40 
125.80 
128.50 
130.80 
137.25 
154.80 
165.28 
166.50 
173.33 
248.66 
641.00 
762.00 
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tained from the combination of these two factors: total cost per 
teacher and average daily attendance — as well as the wide diver- 
gence among districts in the same town as regards the adequacy of 
the financial administration. The districts are arranged in order of 
the expense per pupil. It will be noted that the instance of lowest 
cost per pupil b caused by the combination of low cost per teacher 
with high average daily attendance. The highest cost per pupil is 
caused by a combination of median cost per teacher and low average 
daily attendance, while the case having the highest cost per teacher 
yields a cost per pupil just within the middle 50 percent by reason 
of a fairly large daily attendance. 

Table 13. — Correlation Coefficients: (a) Total Expenses Per Teacher 
and Various Items or Expense Pee Pupil in Average Daily Atten- 
dance, and (b) Expenses Pes Pupil in Average Daily Attendance and 
Vahious Items op Expense Per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance, in 
24 Supervisory Districts Included in Table 12 ' 



b em 



°1 s 



&■? 



Total . 

Eipenaea per pupil 
in average daily 
attendance 



-.19 



-.45 



-.01 



-.IS 



The coefficients of correlation given in Table 13 have certain 
significances in this connection. The ground has been prepared, by 
what has already been said, for a consideration of certain possible re- 
lationships that may exist between the various items of cost based 
on average daily attendance. It would seem from a study of these 
coefficients of correlation that the frequent combination of low at- 
tendance with low or median cost per teacher has produced a low 
negative correlation between the total amount spent and the 
amount expended per pupil. This view is strengthened by the 
rather high negative correlation between the total annual cost 
1 Spearman's Method of Sank Differences. 



and cost of teachers' salaries per pupil. Coordinate with this is 
the consideration that all of the other correlations are positive in 
a marked, although not to a high, degree. These positive correla- 
tions signify that if a small amount of money is at hand and if there 
is but a small number of pupils in attendance, expenses for janitors, 
maintenance, etc., are reduced to a minimum, and as a result the 
cost of teachers is apt to be out of proportion therewith. When 
we turn to a consideration of correlations between the total expense 
per pupil and the cost of teachers' salaries per pupil we find a direct 
correspondence due to the fact that salaries constitute a large pro- 
portion of the total expenses. The inverse correlations for the re- 
maining cost items, some of which are marked, and some of which 
are relatively low, bear out the conclusion reached in connection 
with the correlations on the line above, namely, that the small pupil 
schools which have high total costs per pupil and high costs per 
pupil for teachers' salaries save money through low costs for salaries 
of janitors, for libraries, for promotion of health and transporta- 
tion, and for supplies used in instruction. 

A correlation coefficient between the average daily attendance 
and the total expense per teacher has been worked out for the 
one-teacher common school districts in three supervisory districts, 
Delaware No. 1, Monroe No. 1 and Tompkins No. 1. The correla- 
tion chart shown in Table 14 serves as a graphic representation of 
the important fact that the low average daily attendance is gener- 
ally found in the low expense per teacher schools. The coefficient 
of correlation is +.75 which is higher than would be expected. The 
importance of this fact will be brought out in Chapter VII. 

Expenses in Union Free School Districts. — There are 81 
union free school districts, situated within the 24 supervisory dis- 
tricts set apart for special study, for which satisfactory data were 
obtainable. Costs of conducting schools therein were analyzed 
in much the same way as those of the common school districts. It 
has been found that conditions in these union free school districts 
are similar in so many respects to those in the common school dis- 
tricts that it does not seem important to print the data in such 
minute detail. However, certain points of difference will be indi- 
cated. The following table — Table 15, total amount expended 
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per pupil — is given as typical of all union free school district 
tables. It may be observed that there are so few cases within each 
of the supervisory districts that the medians are not reliable and 
thus careful comparison between the various supervisory districts 

Table 14. — Relationship Between Average Daily Attendance and the 
Total Expense Pes Teaches in the First Supervisory Districts of 
Delaware, Monboe and Tompkins Counties Respectively 
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cannot be satisfactorily made. The other distribution tables for 
cost per pupil as well as those for percentages are very similar in ap- 
pearance to this one. Our comparisons are, therefore, limited to 
the union free school districts as a whole. In doing this we shall as- 



sume that these 81 union free school districts fairly represent the 
645 union free school districts throughout the State, just as it 
has been assumed that the 1013 common school districts represent 
fairly the 9644 common school districts. 



Table 15. — Expenses per Pupil in 81 Union Free School Districts 
the 24 Supervisory Districts 
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Median expenae $ 62 .90 

Cost of Schools in Villages dnder Superintendents and 
Cities 

This study does not concern itself with costs of schools in cities 
and references that are made herein to such costs are simply for 
the purpose of comparing them with the rural schools. The follow- 
ing table — Table 16 showing the total expenses per pupil in first-, 
second- and third-class cities, and villages under superintendents — is 



given as typical of the tables that have been prepared in order to 
make these comparisons in proper form. Similar distribution 
tables have been made for each item of expense per pupil and also 
for percentage distributions for cities. 



Table 16. — Expenditures Pes Pupil in Fisst-, Second- and Thikd-Class 
Cities and Villages Under Superintendents 


per pupil 


First-class 


Second -class 


Third-class 


Villages 

superin- 
tendents 


Total 


$0- 4.99 
5-9.99 
10-14.99 
15-19.99 
20-24.99 












25-29.99 
30-34.99 
35-39.99 
40-44.99 
45-49.99 








'3 
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50-54.99 
55-59.99 
#HJ4.99 
65-69.99 
70-74.99 
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i 
i 
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13 
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14 
1 
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8 
6 
12 
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21 
15 
27 
9 
11 


75-79.99 
80-84.99 
85-89.99 
90-94.99 
95-99.99 
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Total 


3 


6 


49 


46 


104 


Median ex- 


$72.50 


$70 


$59.68 


$62.50 


$61.66 



Comparison of Costs in Common School Districts and in 

Other Classes op Districts 

Table 17 shows data relative to the amount expended per pupil in 

the three classes of districts. The figures in the columns give the 



Expenses per pupil 


Common 


Union free 


Cities sod 
villages under 


Total 




districts 


districts 


tendents 




$20- 24.99 


6 
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25- 29.99 
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30- 34.99 


29 
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35- 39.99 
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1 




52 


40- 44.99 


69 
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45-49.99 


91 
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given as typical of the tables that have been prepared in order to 
make these comparisons in proper form. Similar distribution 
tables have been made for each item of expense per pupil and also 
for percentage distributions for cities. 



Expenses 


Firat-class 


Second-class 


Third-class 


Villages 


Total 


per pupil 
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$0- 4.99 
5-9.99 
10-14.99 
15-19.99 
30-24.99 
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Total 
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49 
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$72.50 
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$59.68 
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Comparison of Costs in Common School Districts and in 

Other Classes of Districts 

Table 1 7 shows data relative to the amount expended per pupil in 

the three classes of districts. The figures in the columns give the 



Expenses per pupil 


Common 


Union free 


Cities and 
villages under 


Total 




districts 


districts 


tendents 




$20- 24.99 


6 
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15- 29.99 


8 
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30- 34.99 


29 






29 


35- 39.99 


50 






52 


40- 44.99 


69 


4 




74 


45-49.99 


91 


8 
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104 


50- 54.99 


90 


8 


21 


119 


55- 59.99 


79 


13 


15 


107 


60- 64.99 


84 


11 


27 


122 


65- 69.99 


61 


9 


9 


79 


70- 74.99 


60 


6 


11 


77 


75- 79.99 


45 


9 


5 


59 


80- 84.99 


38 


3 


3 


44 


85- 89.99 


42 


2 




45 


90- 94.99 


33 


2 




35 


95- 99.99 


31 


3 




36 


100-104.99 


25 






26 


105-109.99 


20 






21 


110-114.99 


16 






16 


115-119.99 


15 






16 


120-124.99 


14 






14 


125-129.99 


II 






11 


130-134.99 


10 






11 


135-139.99 


8 






8 


140-144.99 


6 






6 


145-149.99 


10 






10 


150-154.99 


6 






6 


155-159.99 


10 






10 


160-164.99 


3 






3 


165-169.99 


5 






5 


170-174.99 


1 






1 


175-179.99 


5 






5 


180-184.99 


3 






3 


185 and over 


22 


'i 




23 


Total . . . 


1006 


81 


104 








Median expense 


$64.82 


$62.95 


$61.66 


$63.95 




49.9 


54.5 


54.5 


51.03 


Third quartile 


90.3 


75.4 


69.44 


86.4 



number of districts that have a cost per pupil lying between the 
limits of the class intervals in the left hand column. The median 
costs per pupil are of the greatest significance. They show that the 
costs per pupil in the common school districts of the State are on the 
whole higher than those of the union free school districts, and that 
these in turn are higher than the costs per pupil in cities. Diagram 6 
also reveals in a striking manner the fact that there is a large number 




of rural districts which pay more for their educational product than 
do the most expensive cities. From this it is clear that the most ex- 
pensive education in New York State is obtained in the rural schools 
and that these excessive costs are found in at least one-eighth of the 
common school districts. On the other hand, it is also true that 
some of the least expensive education is furnished in the common 
school districts, for in approximately four percent of these districts 
education costs less than in the city of the lowest rank. 
64 



It is surprising that this latter percentage is so low, when the 
small total expense per teacher is taken into account. More will 
be said upon this point later on. Tables 72-77 inclusive (printed in 
the Appendix) give similar comparative distribution tables for vari- 
ous items of expense. 

These tables taken as a whole show that, except in the item of 
teachers' salaries, the lowest costs per pupil are in the common school 
districts, and the highest costs are in the city districts. They also 
indicate that the range in the costs of the common school districts 
is wider than that in the cities. Another striking fact is the limited 
range in the union free schools. 

Table 18.— Percent of Total Expenses for Teachers' Salaries in 1006 
Common School Districts, 81 Union Free School Districts, and 59 



Percent of 

total expenses 


Common 


Union free 


Cities 


Total 


districts 


districts 






20-24.99 


! 






1 


25-29.99 










30-34.99 
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35-39.99 


3 


i 




4 


40-44.99 


2 






2 


45-49.99 


8 






8 


50-54.99 


16 




3 


19 


55-59.99 


29 


i 


10 


40 


60-64.99 


54 


3 


27 


84 


65-69.99 


72 


14 


18 


104 


70-74.99 


79 


29 


I 


109 


75-79.99 


139 


24 




163 


80-84.99 


203 


9 




212 


85-89.99 


256 






256 


90-94.99 


138 






138 


95-99.99 


5 






5 


Total 


1006 


81 


59 


1146 






Median percents 


82.43 


73.7 


63.05 


80.89 



An analysis of the percentage distribution of expenses in these 
three different classes of districts is presented in detail in six tables. 
Table 18, for teachers' salaries is presented herewith; the tables 



for the other items, identical in form, may be found in the Appendix 
as Tables 78, 79, 80, 81 and 82. These taken as a whole show a 
similarity to the cost per pupil tables in that, with the exception of 
teachers' salaries, the common school districts spend a lower pro- 
portion of their school money for each item of expense, while the 
cities pay the highest proportion. 

Furthermore these tables are like those of the cost per pupil tables 
in that the range of distribution of percentages in the common school 
districts is, in most cases, much wider than the spread of the distri- 
butions of the union free school districts and the villages and dries 



Since it was desirable to bring together all of these significant 
facts, two tables were prepared, Numbers 19 and 20, the first dealing 
with the cost per pupil and the second with percentage distributions. 
These tables are constructed alike. They show in the first place the 
medians of the distributions, and the middle points between the 
medians and the extreme cases in each of the distributions known 
respectively as the first quartile point and the third quartile point. 
The next column shows the difference between these two. The last 
column gives the coefficient of deviation which enables us to com- 
pare all of the items with each other as regards the amount of devi- 
ation. This coefficient is obtained by the formula g in which Q 
signifies one-half of the difference between the upper and lower 
quartile points, commonly known as 2Q, while M represents the 
median. The larger the coefficient the more varied is the distribu- 
tion from the midpoint. These coefficients confirm the observa- 
tions made above as to range of distribution. 

Deductions to be Drawn from these Facts as Presented 
The excessive cost of the product of the rural schools as compared 
with that of the schools in union free school districts, cities and 
villages is sufficient cause for an inquiry as to the location of the 
waste and the means of its eradication. Broadly speaking, it may 
be found either in the way in which the State has divided itself up 
into local districts for the conduct of the schools, or in the admin- 
istration of the schools as thus organized. 
The first potent fact is that while rural schools cost most per pupil 
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they cost least per teacher. The median cost in the common school 
districts included in this study is $64.82, in the city and villages, 
$61.66. The average cost in the city schools of the State is $70.14. 
On the other hand the median cost per teacher in common school 
districts is $786.20 and in city school districts $1540. The average 
cost per teacher in the common school districts is $982.73, and in 
city school districts, $1375.96. The differences in enrolment per 
teacher in these two classes of districts are sufficient in themselves, 
as was shown in the earlier part of this chapter, to give these strik- 
ing contrasts. But this description does not reveal all of the sig- 
nificant facts. In the vast majority of cases the lower the salary 
paid, the poorer the instruction received by the pupils. There is 
thus a great difference in the quality of the product as well as the 
quantity of the product. In other words, the rural school pays the 
most and gets the least in quantity and the poorest in quality for the 
money that it spends. 

But these figures reveal additional facts. Teachers' salaries, al- 
though small, consume a larger proportion of the annual budget 
in rural school districts than in cities. This means that the pro- 
portion of the total costs going for needed equipment and supplies 
is smaller in the rural districts than in the city schools, which fact is 
confirmed by the percentage tables above. Thus the rural school 
pupil has not only a poorer teacher from whom to learn, but poor 
tools and poor supplies and equipment with which to work. The 
rural schools also spend less for the maintenance of buildings, and 
for such auxiliary agencies as libraries and promotion of health. 
In other words, the rural school plants and their surroundings are 
the poorest of all the schools of the State. From every point of 
view they pay the most for what they receive and obtain in return 
the poorest quality of product. 



CHAPTER V 
VALUATIONS 

THE valuation of the property taxable for school purposes 
determines the ability of a local district to support its own 
school or schools. In New York State only real and personal 
property are taxable for local support of schools, as will be seen 
from Table 21, giving the assessed valuation of both real and per- 

Tablb 21. — The Assessed Valuation or Real Estate and Personal 

Property and Their Relationship in a Number op Typical Towns and 
Counties 

™i ,„!„. Assessed value 



Delaware 

Bovina 

Delhi (including Delhi vil- 
lage) 

Meredith 

Tompkins ... . ..... 

Hantock , 

Masonville 

Walton 

Mokrok 
Brighton ... 

Peofield 

Irondequnit. . 

t'-itk ■■!■ 

Rush 

Gates 

Ctafll 

Henrietta. 

Tompkins 

Caroline. 

Enfield 

Lansing. 

Ithaca City 

Dryden (including Drydei 
and Freeville villages) . 

Groton 

Newfield (Newfield village) 

Carried forward . 



$540,681 

2,384,992 



1,720,437 
317,585 

5,060,403 
833,410 

6,823,410 
2,461,642 
7,003,660 
1,682,900 
2,364,592 
1,896,355 
3,13:i,430 
2,907,850 

883,640 

598,443 

1.741,775 

15,217,077 

753,995 

2,496,479 

2,263,110 

885,855 



95,500 
S4.350 

2,400 

36,600 

550 

2.000 
14,35(1 
30,346 



5,600 

19,500 

10,350 

10,000 

2, 500 
76,200 

4,500 



Table 21.— The 
Property and Tbejk 
Counties — Continued 



Cities 


Assessed value 
of real estate 


Assessed value 
of personal 
property 


Percent 


Brought forward 

Chautauqua 


(67,977,500 

331,650 
24,067,976 
3,181,945 

697,456 
4,396,718 

18,328,959 

175,211 

2.071.24S 

65,090 

7,459,925 

4,944,156 

13,737,589 

5,693,889 

5,670,065 

4,816,390 

1,121,052 


$441,988 

183,950 
57,750 

5,800 
170,200 

250 

8,200 

37,800 
950 

236,675 

159,150 

863,458 

138,100 

114,250 

87,700 

300 












Clinton 








Erie 




Greene 












Herkimer 




Ontario 




Oswego 




Otsego 




St. Lawrence 




Suffolk 




Wayne 










1164,736,816 


12,446,521 









sonal property in all of the towns of Delaware, Monroe and Tomp- 
kins Counties and from some one town in each of the other super- 
visory districts, the amount of personal property actually assessed 
is negligible, namely, .015 percent. Personal property is not assessed 
unless it is reported by the owner, and it is almost the universal 
custom for owners not to report it. Hence the burden of taxa- 
tion for local support of schools falls almost entirely upon real 
estate. The assessment of property upon which the school tax is 
based is made by the town assessors. That inequalities in as- 



sessment of properties within the same towns commonly exist 
is evident from the statements made by farmers and citizens 
generally. 

Similar disparity exists among the towns when each is taken as 
a unit. Certain towns are assessed at very low valuations, while 
others are assessed at high valuations. This difference has been 
so forcibly brought to the attention of the people of New York State 
that they have established a special Tax Commission. Its field 
force visits each county every other year. Its members confer with 
county officers and town supervisors and from an examination of 
recorded deeds and of the assessment rolls obtain the relationship 
between sale and assessed values. On the basis of what is learned 
from this data and from conferences regarding them they establish 
an equalization rate in terms of percent of true valuation. Usually 
within a two-year period there is a sufficient number of sales to 
make a fair comparison possible between these two items, especi- 
ally when information thus gained can be supplemented by county 
and town officers. 



Equalization or Assessed Valuations by the State Tax 
Commission 

The results of the work of this field force and of members of the 
Tax Commission are published annually in the Report of the State 
Tax Commission and are used by the state officers in apportioning 
the state taxes levied by the Legislature among the various counties 
of the State, for it is not the practice in New York State in the levy- 
ing of a state tax to direct the local authorities to levy a tax of a 
certain number of mills, but rather to direct these officers to levy a 
tax which will bring into the State certain amounts of money. 
What these amounts of money are is determined by the Tax Com- 
mission after the taxes have been equalized through the application 
of the rates of assessment as determined above. Thus, when the 
Legislature levies a mill and a half tax it knows the exact amount it 
will bring in since the total amount of the State's valuation has 
been determined upon an equalized basis. The amount that each 
local community will have to raise is in the same proportion of the 

n 



total tax as the equalized valuation of its property is of the total 
equalized valuation of the property of the entire State. 

A Unit of Measure of Equalized Valuations 
It is obvious that districts not only vary in their equalized valua- 
tions but also differ considerably among themselves as to the size 
of the school which it is necessary for them to support. It is pos- 
sible for each of two school districts to have a valuation of $200,000, 
one of which has but one teacher to employ while the other has four. 
The latter district has, therefore, but one-fourth the ability to 
support schools that the former has (assuming that all other taxation 
matters are equal). It becomes necessary, therefore, in such a 
study as this to reduce all valuations in the State to some common 
denominator which will eliminate the factor of size of schools 
maintained by the various districts. The unit chosen for this pur- 
pose by the Survey is the number of teachers. This method has 
two advantages: (1) The salaries of teachers amount to from 60 to 
70 percent of the total expense in cities and from 70 to 85 percent 
in rural districts. (2) There is a close relationship between the 
number of teachers in a particular school and the number of units 
or classes that compose it. It is, therefore, the best measure for the 
size of a school system. 

Relationship of Assessed Valuations to Equalized 
Valuations 
The following table, Table 22, will show the relationship between 
the assessed and the true valuations of property taxable for school 
purposes in three supervisory districts: Delaware No. 1, Monroe 
No. 1, and Tompkins No. 1. It shows, for example, that of those 
districts which were assessed at $40,000, one had a true valuation of 
$40,000, one of $50,000, two of $60,000, one of $70,000, two of 
$100,000 and one of $120,000. The coefficient of correlation is 
unusually high, + .96 according to Pearson. It will be noticed that 
the median assessed valuation is approximately $50,000 while that 
of the true valuations is $85,000, which means that the assessed valu- 
ations tend on the whole to be near 60 percent of the true valuations. 
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Differences Found in Ability or Districts to SufportTheir 
Schools 

The data relative to assessed valuations obtained from the State 
Department have been transmitted into true or equalized valua- 
tions, as these valuations are known in the State of New York. 
The process was that of dividing the assessed valuation in each dis- 
trict by the rate of equalization as determined by the State Tax 
Commission. The equalized valuation as then obtained was 
divided by the number of teachers in the district in question as 
furnished by the State office, thus giving the equalized valuation 
per teacher. 

The equalized valuation per teacher gives an accurate measure 
of the ability of the various school districts in the State to support 
their schools. In order to bring this material together for study, 
Table 23 was prepared, showing the equalized valuation per teacher 
in 1011 common school districts situated in the 24 supervisory 
districts chosen for special study. The table in itself presents an 
interesting picture. It shows very wide differences in the ability 
of the various common school districts situated in each of the 24 
supervisory districts to support their schools. Another obvious 
fact is that there is considerable variation among the different su- 
pervisory districts, each taken as a whole, in their ability to support 
schools. The districts located in Delaware County, for example, 
cannot provide as good schools for their children as those situated 
in Monroe County. Suffolk No. 1 is another district in the latter 
class, while Otsego No. 2 is an example of the former class. The 
districts of Tompkins County, on the other hand, vary among 
themselves as shown from their ranking as numbers 3, 5, 14 among 
the 24 districts arranged in consecutive order. Taking the 1011 
districts as a group, it will be noticed that there are two districts 
reported with a valuation of less than $10,000 per teacher; on the 
other hand, there are two districts that have valuations of $900,000 
and over, with one in Erie No. 1 as high as $2,500,000 per teacher. 
The median valuation per teacher for the entire 1011 districts is 
$108,157. The middle 50 percent of these equalized valuations 
excluding the 25 percent at the lower and upper ends of the distri- 
bution lies between $65,117 and $182,031. It is possible that this 
78 



median is a little higher than those of common school districts 
generally inasmuch as Doctor Butterworth in his study of school 
buildings ascertained that the median equalized valuation of the 
one-teacher school districts was $92,000, and that of the two- 
teacher districts, $270,000 per teacher. For the one- and two- 
teacher districts combined the median was $95,695. It is probable 
that the actual median for true valuation per teacher of common 
school districts lies near $100,000. 



The Reasons fob These Differences in the Ability of Dis- 
tricts to Support Schools 

Obviously, the differences in the amount and quality of land 
within a school district are factors. There are numerous examples 
of two neighboring districts each having about the same quality 
of soil, but one having considerably more land or more town prop- 
erty to be taxed than the other. Delaware County and the lower 
portion of Tompkins County furnish many examples of the close 
proximity of a district located on the hills where the soil is poor 
and population sparse, and of another district situated in the valley 
where crops are abundant and population more dense, increasing 
thereby the value of the land. 

Another reason, more potent than either of these two just men- 
tioned in causing extreme divergence, is due to the New York method 
of taxing railroads, electric railways, telegraph and telephone lines, 
pipe lines, etc. The real estate owned by these corporations is 
taxable both for town and school purposes but the benefits of this 
taxation extend only to the towns or school districts within whose 
limits these properties are located. The effect of this upon the sup- 
port of towns is not so bad as the effect upon support of schools for the 
reason that the tax for civil purposes goes to the benefit of the 
entire town, while the tax for school purposes extends only to the 
particular school districts through which they happen to pass. 
Thus it may be that only two or three out of a total of twelve, fifteen 
or twenty school districts in the town receive any benefit from this 
large source of income. The valuations of these districts through 
which the railways pass are greatly augmented beyond those of 



their neighbors, as may be seen by comparing Tables 24 and 25. In 
the town of Ulysses, in Tompkins County, district No. 16 has a rail- 
way, a telegraph and a telephone line passing through it whereas 
No. 13 has no railway. 

Table 24.— Assessed V 





Farm Properties 




Stein 


Assessed 


Star in 


Assessed 


acres 


valuation 


acres 


valuation 


24 


$4,800 


3 


$750 


16 


1,600 


48 


1,600 


12 


1,100 


34 


1,150 


114.50 


3,550 


6 


700 


96 


1,300 


45 


1,750 


136 


4,700 


101 


4,200 


65 


1,900 


51 


2,000 


25 


750 


69 


2,350 


TO 


2,500 


25 


700 


100 


4,000 


61 


2,150 


73 


2,950 


80 


3,400 


04 


3,300 


3 


1,500 


69 


1,900 


7 


500 


89 


700 


33 


500 


W 


3,100 


118 


4,250 


15 


850 


170 


6,900 


92.50 


2,550 


52 


2,000 


2.50 


500 


31 


1,150 


91 


1,800 


39.50 


1,300 




Total 


$82,700 









I'bMN CuOiwiative Telephone Co. . 



VW i&trft'ts situated in Monroe County offer a similar con- 
|i«t*. I* *■» cms*, however, the differences are much greater, as 



Table 25.— Assessed \ 



Fawc Pmpebttes 



Size in 




Size in 


Assessed 


acres 


valuation 


acres 


valuation 


5.50 


$150 


49 


$2,400 


25 


850 


40 


2,050 


1 


500 


66 


2,650 


22 


700 


H&L 


750 


38 


750 


122 


4,500 


49 


2,050 


209 


7,900 


20 


550 


60 


1,850 


56 


2,400 


59 


2,750 


.50 


100 


8 


350 


75 


3,100 


4 


200 


15 


1,300 


18 


550 


53 


1,950 








Total 


$40,350 







Public Sekvice Cobpobatton— Real Pkopexty Valuation within 

Name district 

New York Telephone Co. $400 

Ulysses Cooperative Telephone Co 200 

Waterbury Grange Hall 600 



there are no public service corporations in the lower valuation dis- 
trict. (See Tables 26 and 27.) 



Ability of Union Free School Districts to Support Schools 
The equalized valuations per teacher in union free school districts, 
situated in these same twenty-four supervisory districts, are shown 
in Table 28. This table has the same characteristics as those of 
Table 23 for common school districts. It is somewhat surprising 
that the true valuations per teacher are no higher in this class of dis- 
tricts than in the former, inasmuch as these districts usually include 
villages. The fact that the salaries of the teachers in the high 



schools, which are usually provided by such districts, are higher 
than those of elementary teachers, puts these districts at a greater 



Farm Properties 



Size in 


Assessed 


Size in 


Assessed 


Size in 


Assessed 


acres 


valuation 


acres 


valuation 


acres 


valuation 


4 


$1,400 


1 


$2,800 


60 


$2,100 


7 


1,200 


4 


1,600 


23 


28,000 


106 


8,500 


4 


4,500 


15.50 


1,700 


93.50 


8,400 


10 


1,500 


125 


10,600 


84 


5,900 


39 


1,800 


9.75 


7,000 


172 


11,200 


60 


4,500 


.75 


2,500 


.50 


1,200 


11.50 


TOO 


111 


8,300 


60 


3,000 


4 


1,000 


13 


1,300 


27.50 


3,500 


155 


10,100 


38 


4,500 


53 


6,000 


70 


3,500 


70 


9,000 


1 


2,200 


12 


300 


62 


6,500 




2,000 


5 


200 


42 


3,700 


1 


2,400 


64 


2,200 


38 


3,500 


2 


200 


21 


1,300 


27 


2,000, 


3.50 


600 


75 


3,800 


40 


3,800 


43 


8,600 


170 


6,800 


5.50 


1,000 


1.50 


2,400 


160 


6,400 


16 


2,000 


434 


82,500 


82 


4,000 


41 


3,000 


20 


30,800 


5 


400 


9.50 


900 


24.50 


2,500 


49 


1,600 


10.50 


600 


.50 


700 


42 


1,700 


42 


3,000 


.25 


2,000 


69 


2,400 


34 


2,500 


.25 


2,000 


66 


3,600 


12 


4,700 




Total 


$368,100 



Public Service Corporation— Real Property Valuation within 
Name district 

New York Telephone Co $6^200 

West Shore 64,300 

Niagara, Lockport ft Oot. Power Co 11,120 

Western N. Y. & P. R. R 99,490 

Western Union Telegraph Co.. 1,110 

Rochester Telephone Co 3,875 

Buffalo, Roch. ft Pittsburgh R. R 42,300 

Rochester Railway & light Co. . . 450 

Brookdale Realty Co 14,900 

Total $243,745 

82 



disadvantage in the support of schools than at least one-half of the 
common school districts. It is true, however, that there are fewer 
of these union free school districts having the extremely low valua- 



Fauc Properties 



Size in 


Assessed 


Size in 


Assessed 


acres 


valuation 


acres 


valuation 


69 


$1,750 


118 


$3,550 


59 


1,500 


58 


1,450 


51 


1,300 


118.50 


5,300 


59 


2,050 


40 


1,000 


60, 32, 28 


4,200 


59 


2,350 


79 


4,750 


59.50 


3,000 


59,50 


3,000 


119 


7,150 


119 


7,150 


59.50 


3,550 


39,50 


2,750 


8 


250 


54,50 


3,250 


119 


7,150 


64,50 


3,850 


59.50 


3,850 




Total 


(74,150 







Ability of Cities to Support Schools 

In contrast with the low equalized valuations in common school 
and union free school districts there are the higher valuations of 
practically all villages under superintendents and all first-, second-, 
and third-class cities. Table 83, found in the Appendix, furnishes 
the data upon this point, while Table 84 (also found in the Appen- 
dix) gives a list of the villages and cities together with the number 
of teachers in each, classified into groups according to their equalized 
valuations per teacher. 

In order to facilitate a comparison between the various classes of 
districts, the total distributions given in Table 23, 28 and 83, are 
brought together in Table 29. Assuming that the common school 
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Table 29.— Equalized Valuations fee Txacbxe in 1011 Common School 
and 79 Union Free School Districts and 104 Cities and Villages 
Under Superintendents, Illustrated by Diagram 7 



Equalized valuations 
pet teacher 


■as 1 


Union free 


c 5iES d 


Total 


dlitricU 


diitrtcu 


'k'l^.,! 'nrT" 




JO.O00- 9.999 
10,000- 19.999 


2 






I 


JoioOO- J9J999 
40,000- 49.999 


67 






51 


50,000- 59.999 
60,000- 69.999 

HOilKXJ- 89^9 


68 


■| 




66 

63 
56 


UQ > OUM»>99 

HO|000-U9>99 
140,000-149,999 


44 




| 


56 


I80i 000-1891999 


| 




1 


16 


2lo!llt)0-219!y99 


'9 




J 


2S 


210!ooO-«9i999 


Id 




. 


" 


'.0 999 


10 




3 


IJ 


JN0>00-Z89!909 


I 




£ 


'|2 


300,000-309,999 
310.000-319.999 


I 






S 


330i000-339]999 
340.000-349.999 


8 




! 


10 


330.000-359.999 


1 






3 


37o!0O0-3V0!999 


3 






3 


390!000-J99;999 


3 




* 


* 


500!000-399!999 
600.000-699,999 

900>MO and 'over 


10 

5 




j 


10 


Total 


,..„ 


79 


104 


1194 








1108.157 


1107,727 


mm 


(117.608 



districts and the union free school districts represented in this table 
are typical of their respective classes of districts throughout the 
State, it is evident from this assembly of cases that, while the 
amount of wealth behind each teacher is 75 percent greater in the 
cities than in the other two classes of districts, nevertheless there are 




Diagram 7. — Equalized valuations per teacher in 1___ _ 

free, and 104 city and village school districts, illustrating Table 29 

a large number of common school districts that have as high valua- 
tions as the wealthier cities, and that, although the cities are scat- 
tered widely as regards wealth, the common school districts show 
even a more extensive distribution. It is important to point out 
also that from these facts it is clear (1) that all common school dis- 



tricts should not be considered to be poorer than city districts, and 
(2) that the poorest villages and cities are in a situation similar to 
the median rural school districts. 



What is the Remedy tor the Situation thus Revealed? 
The first question that arises is whether it is necessary to have 
schools in these low-valuation common school districts, and if not, 
might it not be advisable to combine districts in such a way that all 
of them would have at least a minimum of equalized valuations 
which would make possible the support of an efficient school by the 
levying of a reasonable tax? The complete answer to this question 
cannot be discussed here; it is sufficient to point out the relation- 
ship that exists between the average daily attendance and the valua- 
tion per teacher in the 57 1 common school districts situated in Dela- 



Table 30.— Relationship Between Average Daily Attendance Per 
Teacher and Equalized Valuation Per Teacher in 571 Common School 
Districts of Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties 



Average daily 
attendance 


Number of 


Percent 


Median 

valuation 


1- 5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 


63 
171 
152 
101 

84 


10 
30 

27 
18 
15 


$49,444 
78,684 
112,500 
161,666 
236,000 




571 


100 





Median attendance 12.68 

Median valuation $109,318 

r - + .587 



ware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties. Table 30 shows in the 
second column the number of schools having each of the average 
daily attendances indicated in the first column, in the third column 
the percent of districts in each group and in the fourth column the 
median valuation of the districts in each group. 
This table proves there is a direct positive correlation between 



average daily attendances and the equalized valuations, which 
means that the schools with the lowest attendance are in the poor- 
est districts and the schools with the highest attendance are in the 
richest districts. If it is possible in any way to reduce the number 
of these schools with smaller attendance, it will contribute consider- 
ably to the efficiency of school administration. 



CHAPTER VI 
TAX-RATES 

IN ORDER to study the tax-rates in the school districts of the 
State of New York it was necessary for the same reasons as 
stated in connection with valuations to eliminate the differences 
among the various districts arising from the different rates of 
assessment observed by the assessors in the various towns of the 
State. The equalization rates furnished by the State Tax Com- 
mission referred to under the previous head were used to transmute 
the actual tax-rates as levied into the "equalized" tax-rates as they 
are called in the State of New York. This was done by multiplying 
the tax-rate as levied in any district by its rate of equalization. 
Thus if the tax-rate is five mills and the rate of equalization .75 
the equalized tax-rate is 3.75 mills. 

In Common School Districts 
Table 31 gives the distribution of the tax-rates in 1070 school 
districts situated in the 24 supervisory districts chosen for special 
study. This table not only shows wide deviations within each and 
every one of the supervisory districts, but also wide variations be- 
tween the supervisory districts themselves. Thus in supervisory 
district No. 1 of Delaware County two school districts levy a tax of 
less than two mills, while three districts levy a tax of more than 30 

There are great differences between the various supervisory 
districts as well, as is shown by Monroe No. 3, which has a median 
tax-rate of 2.98 mills, while Oswego No. 2 has a median tax-rate of 
9.91 mills; between these two extremes lie Delaware No. 5 and No. 6, 
and Greene No. 1 with median tax-rates of 5.50, 5.50 and 5.68 mills 
respectively. 
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The median tax-rate for the 1070 
districts probably represents with a 
fair degree of accuracy the median 
tax-rate in rural school districts 
throughout the State. This median 
is 5.44 mills. It should also be 
pointed out that there are certain 
supervisory districts in which the 
variation of tax-rates among the 
various districts is much narrower 
than in Delaware; among those 
which are conspicuous for slight 
variations are Monroe No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, Erie No. 1 and Suffolk No. 1, 
all of which have low tax-rates. 
Table 32 contains a list of the 
names of those districts situated in 
each of the supervisory districts of 
Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins 
Counties which are conspicuous 
either for low or high tax-rates. 
They illustrate all the more plainly 
the wide differences in the tax bur- 
den imposed upon the people in the 
various rural school communities of 
the State. 

In Union Free, Village and City 
Districts 
Table 33, giving the true tax-rates 
for union free school districts, shows 
the same wide variation as was 
found in common school districts 
when taken both as entire groups 
and within the supervisory districts. 
Table 34 shows the same data for the 
various classes of cities and villages 



1.32 Sidney 
1.99 " 
3.63 " 


3 
2 

15 


1.09 Franklin 
1.83 Davenport 
2.24 Franklin 


2 
3 
23 


.75 Clarkson 
.75 Greece 
1.84 Clarkson 


30.46 Tompkins 

32.40 

33.60 Masonville 


15 
24 
12 


10.79 Meredith 
11.30 " 
15.88 Davenport 


8 
12 
12 


6.18 Parma 
6.30 " 
8.46 " 


Delaware No. 2 




Delaware No. 6 




Monroe No. 4 


Mtlla 
.76 Colchester 
3.16 Hancock 
2.97 


No. 
2 
19 
10 


Mills 
1.93 Harpersfield 
2.47 Bovina 
2.76 Harpersfield 


No. 
14 
8 
15 


Mills 1 
.83 Chili 

1.52 " 

1.53 " 


16.99 Colchester 

17.88 

22.62 


28 
30 
16 


13.89 Kortright 

24.50 

31.60 


15 
16 
11 


7.15 Gates 

7.31 Riga 
7.45 Gates 


Delaware No. 3 




Monroe No. 1 




Tompkins No. 1 


Mills 
1.24 Walton 
1.29 
1.32 


No. 
16 
10 
2 


Mills 

.48 Brighton 
.91 
1.38 


No. 
1 

8 

4 


Mills 1 
2.94 Ulysses 
3.62 
3.74 Enfield 


15.55 Delhi 
16.23 " 
38.25 Haraden 


18 
14 
1 


5.95 Penfield 
6.18 Irondequoit 
6.30 Penfield 


3 

5 
13 


17.00 Newfield 

19.53 

20.37 


Delaware No. 4 




Monroe No. 2 




Tompkins No. 2 


Mills 

1.60 Roxbury 

1.82 

2.38 " 


No. 
4 
17 
14 


Mills 
.73 Rush 
1.61 " 
1.73 Perinton 


No. 
2 
7 
12 


Mills 1 
.08 Groton 
2.66 Lansing 
2.72 Ithaca 


12.40 Andes 

12.63 

17.65 Middletown 


9 

17 
7 


6.22 Pittsford 
8.19 Perinton 
8.50 


5 
2 


12.43 Groton 
12.50 Lansing 
12.59 Groton 

Tompkins No. 3 
Mills 1 

1.56 Dryden 

2.37 

2.66 

14.70 Caroline 
18.17 Danty 
19.17 " 
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under superintendents. The most striking fact established by this 
table is that, when taking them as groups, the larger the popula- 
tion the smaller the tax-rates and the smaller the population the 
larger the tax-rates. 



Tabic 34.— Equalized Tax-Rates in 104 Flbst-, Second-, and Third-Class 
Cities and Villages Undex Superintendents 


Equalised 

tax-rates, 

mills 


First-class 


Second-class 


Third-class 


Villages 

tendents 


Total 


2- 2.99 

3- 3.99 

4- 4.99 

5- 5.99 
5- 6.99 


i 
i 


1 

i 

1 


*2 
4 
8 


"3 
10 


1 

'2 
9 
20 


7- 7.99 

8- 8.99 

9- 9.99 
10-10.99 
11-11.99 


i 


2 
2 


8 
10 
6 

6 
3 


11 

7 
4 
2 
3 


22 
19 
10 
8 
6 


12-12.99 
13-13.99 
14-14.99 
15-15.99 
16 and ovei 






1 

i 


2 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


3 


7 


49 


45 


104 



Median equalized tax-rate: 

Cities 7.95 

Villages 7.86 

Total 7.90 



Comparison of all Classes of Districts 
The data for all classes of districts are brought together in Table 
35. This table shows that it is the union free school districts taken 
as a group which have the highest tax-rates in the State. Thus it 
seems to be true that the principle just deduced for cities may be 
extended to include union free school districts, namely, the smaller 
the population of the district, the higher the tax-rate, and the larger, 



Table 35.— Equalized Tax-Rates i: 
Union Fbee School Districts a 

Superintendents 



Equalized 


Common 


Union 


Villages and 




tax-rates, 




free school 




Total 


mills 


districts 


districts 


superintendents 




0- 0.99 


10 






10 


I- 1.99 


50 






50 


2- 2.99 


133 






134 


3- 3.99 


164 


4 




168 


4- 4.99 


122 


4 


i 


129 


5- 5.99 


128 


3 


9 


139 


6-6.99 


113 


12 


20 


145 


7- 7.99 


78 


8 


22 


108 


8-8.99 


64 


9 


19 


92 


9-9.99 


47 


6 


10 


63 


10-10.99 


40 


14 


8 


62 


11-11.99 


29 


6 


6 


41 


12-12.99 


25 


4 


1 


30 


13-13.99 


12 


4 


2 


18 


14-14.99 


12 


1 


2 




15-15.99 


8 


2 


1 


11 


16-16.99 


6 


1 






17-17.99 


7 








18-18.99 


3 








19-19.99 


4 








20-20.99 


2 


i 






21-21.99 


1 








22-22.99 










23-23.99 










24-24.99 


i 








25-25.99 


1 








26-26.99 










27-27.99 


i 








28-28.99 










29-29.99 










30-30.99 


i 








31-31.99 


1 








32-32.99 


1 








33-33.99 


2 






2 


34.00 and 


t 




1 


2 


Total 


1,070 


79 


104 


1,253 


Median equal- 










ized tax-rates.. 


5.44 


8.94 


7.90 


5.97 
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its population, the lower 
the tax-rate. This principle 
does not extend, however, 
to the common school dis- 
tricts as a group, for the 
median tax-rate of this 
group is lower than that of 
any other group. The lowest 
taxes paid for schools in the 
school districts of the State 
of New York are paid in 
certain common school dis- 
tricts and there are so many 
of these low-tax school dis- 
tricts as to bring the median 
down below those of the 
other two groups. Notwith- 
standing this, it is true, how- 
ever, that the highest tax- 
rates paid for schools in the 
State of New York are in 
certain common school dis- 
tricts. 

Relationship of Tax- 
Rates to Other 
Factors 
Because of this unusual 
combination of low tax- 
rates and high tax-rates 
within the same class of 
district, it is important for 
us to show what relation- 
ships may exist between 
it and other administrative 
factors. Table 36 shows 
the relationship existing be* 
tween the equalized valua- 



tion per teacher and the equalized tax-rate in the common school 
districts of Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties. Beside 
each valuation is given, in the appropriate columns, the number of 
districts that levy the tax-rate indicated in one of the headings of 
the respective columns. The table shows at a glance what one 
would naturally expect, namely, a close indirect relationship between 
the tax-rates and the valuations — low valuations and high tax-rates, 
high valuations and low tax-rates. Expressed in terms of a 
correlation coefficient derived according to Pearson, the relationship 
is r —.746. 

It is more important to ascertain the relationship between the 
tax-rates and the number of pupils in average daily attendance, 
for if it is possible to do away with the high tax-rate of schools, it 
will promote economy in administration. Table 37 furnishes de- 

Table 37.- -Relationship Between Average Daily Attendance Per 
Teaches and Equalized Tax-Rate in 574 Common School Districts of 
Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties 



Average daily 
attendance 


Number of 
schools 


Percent of 


Median equalized 

tax-rate, mills 


1- 5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21-25 


63 
170 
152 
103 

86 


11 
30 
26 
18 
15 


6.95 
3.71 
5.40 
4.16 
3.75 




574 


100 





Median attendance 12.77 

Median equalized tax-rate 5.26 mills 

r - + -17 



tailed information upon this point for all common school districts 
in Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties. In the third col- 
umn are found the percentages, and in the fourth column the 
median equalized tax-rates of districts belonging in each group. 
While the relationship is not quite so direct as in the case of equal- 
ized valuations, nevertheless the principle obtains that the lower 
9 8 



the average daily attendance, the higher the tax-rate, and the higher 
the average daily attendance, the lower the tax-rate. Thus it would 
seem that if it were practicable to abandon the schools with small 
enrolments, considerable economy could be brought about in rural 
school administration in the State of New York. 

Effect of Adopting the Town as the Unit or School 
Support 

One remedy that has frequently been suggested by various 
persons for the equalization of the tax burden is the abolishment 
of the school district as a taxing unit and the establishment of 
the town in its stead. Undoubtedly this is a move in the right di- 
rection. 1 It is desirable for us to answer the question regarding the 
effect of such action upon the tax-rates for school purposes in the 
various towns as now constituted. Table 56 for three different 
towns situated in three different counties gives sufficient data. 
The result may be summed up as follows: The town tax-rate for 
schools would be approximately the average tax-rate of the various 
school districts situated within it, provided schools are maintained 
as in the past. This means that the tax-rates of those owners of 
property living within districts now having a high tax-rate would 
have less tax to pay for schools, while those residing within dis- 
tricts now paying low tax-rates would have their school taxes in- 
creased. 

The greatest return to come from such action as this is the ex- 
tending of the benefit of the tax upon railway and other public 
service corporations, and creameries and similar private corpora- 
tion throughout the entire territory of the town, as is now the case 
in town governmental affairs. There seems to be no good reason 
why this should not be done. In fact, many towns in the State of 
New York, according to information gathered by the Survey, are 
still paying bonds voted to aid railways which consented to run 
their lines within the town. Mere justice should require that bene- 
fits of taxes levied upon such corporations should affect the entire 

1 That this enlargement of the unit of taxation does not go far enough is 
shown by the results of the field work, described in Chapter XII. See also 
Chapter VU. 



town. But aside from this, there are so many ways in which the 
entire inhabitants of the town are tied together in common interests 
and responsibilities. These are realized in the maintenance of 
highways and for such other purposes for which the town exists, 
and it would seem as though the case of the highways is not differ- 
ent from that of the schools. 



CHAPTER VB'\ 

POSSIBLE REMEDIES THROTK$H LOCAL 
READJUSTMENTS V.* 

THE data presented in the previous chapters hiye.esjtablished 
the following facts: 1 ' ;**.--",-. 

1 . That rural schools cost less per teacher than city schools. 

2. That rural schools cost more per pupil than city schools.-'-/ -. 

3. That the proportion of expenses incurred for teachers is larger -' 
in rural schools than in city schools. 

4. That the percentages spent for instruction, supplies, library 
books, operation and maintenance of building, promotion of health, 
are lower in rural schools than in city schools. 

5. That the equalized tax-rates for schools are higher in cities 
than in rural communities when these are taken as groups. 

6. That tax-rates in one-eighth of the rural districts of the State 
are higher than in any city. 

7. That the equalized valuation back of each teacher is higher in 
cities than in rural communities when taken as a group. 

8. That there are a large number of rural school districts which 
have higher valuations per teacher than the highest cities — 12 per- 
cent. 

9. That those rural school districts having high tax-rates gener- 
ally have low costs per teacher and high costs per pupil. 

10. That those districts having low valuations generally have 
low costs per teacher and high costs per pupil. 

11. That the explanation of these contrasts lies in low average 
daily attendance, which is closely associated with sparse population. 

12. That the tax-law, in confining the benefit of the taxes on 

■ of findings relative to state or central 



public service corporations to those school districts through which 
they pass, makes great variation in the valuations and in tax-rates 
of districts lying in close proximity to each other. 

13. That the business administration as it is carried on in district 
meetings and by the trustees^ collectors and treasurers is wasteful 
in that possible economies-pi- the expenditure of funds are not ex- 
ercised. Taxes are not "collected promptly, interest on funds is 
not obtained, and budgets are not properly prepared, f' 

What shall be' (Tone to relieve the situation? Several possible 
remedies are offered: 

1. To abolish the schools with small enrolments and transport the 
pupils .thereof to other schools except in those cases in which, in the 
opinion oS the State Commissioner of Education, the continuance of 
the ■school is necessary because of unusual climatic or topographical 
'. conditions. This is a partial remedy. It will secure a large enough 
■number of pupils per teacher, make it more practicable to provide 
first class schoolhouses and adequate supplies and equipment, 
and thus greatly increase the quality of the educational product. 
Whether it will reduce the total cost of schools depends upon the 
cost of transportation and upon the educational facilities that will 
be provided. In case one small school is consolidated with another, 
the savings in cost will depend very largely upon the cost of trans- 
portation. If a combination of schools is carried to the point where 
several teachers are employed with full quotas of pupils, the ten- 
dency has been in other states to increase the salaries of these teach- 
ers and to provide proper supplies and equipment for them. Hence 
the waste of poor teachers and poor equipment at high cost is 
transformed into an efficient school at low pupil costs, but without 
the actual decreasing of the tax-rates. Thus they get a product of 
standard quality at about the same cost as that previously paid for 
a product of poor quality. 

Such a plan as this would reduce the necessity of looking after a 
□umber of schools scattered over a given territory. Concentrating 
maintenance in one place facilitates control and supervision of the 
school plant and makes it more efficient and economical, as was 
shown in Chapter III. 

The state-wide institution, the "contract school, "is proof of the 



wisdom of abandoning the small school. It has been established 
by the farmers themselves because it has lowered tax-rates. Dis- 
tricts with a smaller number of pupils find it cheaper to pay tuition 
to a neighboring district in accordance with the terms of a contract 
than to keep up their own schools. 

The best interests of the State, as a whole, and of most of the rural 
communities in the State, demand that small schools be abolished 
in order to promote economy and efficiency of administration. If 
it is not possible to abolish these small schools by law, the system 
of state aid should be so formulated as to promote this aim. Just 
how far this combination of rural schools should be carried beyond 
that of the small attended rural schools has been treated in detail 
in the section of the Survey dealing with administration and super- 
vision. 

2. To reorganize the schools within each community in such a 
way as will secure the most economic and efficient school adminis- 
tration, including the proper provision for high school education 
and also the merging of the common school districts into a new 
and larger district. This solution is a better one than that first 
proposed, which provided for the abolition of only the small 
schools. It is a natural outcome of the first plan because ordinarily 
it will be found that while the elimination of the small schools is 
essential, nevertheless the best solution lies in the reorganization of 
practically all of the schools of the community and their concentra- 
tion in a community center. 

As has been said in connection with the previous recommenda- 
tion, it is also true that in complete community consolidation the 
costs depend upon the quality of the teaching secured and the addi- 
tional supplies and equipment furnished beyond those provided for 
in the scattered schools. Naturally, the addition of high schools, 
the provision for libraries, the introduction of special departments 
of agriculture and of home-making, the employment of special 
teachers in music and drawing, etc., will increase costs beyond those 
of the former schools. The contrast between the costs of this 
type of school and those of the one-teacher rural school can be fairly 
measured by the differences in the tax-rates in union free school 
districts and common school districts. As has been shown in the 



previous chapter, the costs are considerably more than many com- 
munities would feel they could undertake. Under these circum- 
stances state aid should come in to supplement local effort. Experi- 
ence has shown in a number of instances in the State that where 
such well-developed schools were established in communities with 
relatively low valuations they have not been able to maintain them 
on an efficient basis under the present system of state aid, while, on 
the other hand, communities that are wealthier have not felt the 
strain to an unreasonable degree. 

In order that the differences might be seen between the advan- 
tages offered by the one-teacher rural schools and by such combined 
and extended schools as are contemplated in this recommendation, 
and also in order that proof of the practicability of this plan may be 
offered, a special study of one of these schools was made by Dr. 
LeRoy A. King, a member of the Field Staff. The consolidated 
school selected was the Orchard Park School, situated in East 
Hamburg, Erie County. It was studied with a view of ascertain- 
ing how much it would cost the district to furnish in its old one- 
teacher schools the same educational facilities now provided in its 
combined school. His account is given herewith: 

"The Consolidated Orchard Park High School, composed of Union Free 
School District No. land Common School Districts Nos. 1, 2, 7, 9, and 10, was 
formed in April, 1914, with the exception of district No. 9 which was dissolved 
by order of the District Superintendent in March, 1915, and amalgamated with 
the consolidated district. The school is located about 15 miles from Buffalo in 
the town of East Hamburg. A modern weU-equipped school building costing ap- 
proximately (75,000 was constructed as a resuitot the consolidation, which now 
accommodates 400 children, of whom 100 are enrolled in the academic-voca- 
tional high school. 

"In 1919 the faculty of the school was composed of the supervisors of the spe- 
cial activities and 17 teachers of whom eight comprise the high school faculty. 
The organization, the course of study, and the instruction are modern and pro- 
gressive. The program of studies includes the special subjects — physical edu- 
cation, drawing, music, industrial education, home economics — in charge of 
special supervisors. The school is well equipped in all departments for instruc- 
tional purposes and contains a good-sized, modern school library. 

"In assuming that it were feasible and practicable to abolish the consolidation 
plan and to have the schools revert to the former common school district scheme, 
certain fundamental factors would have to receive careful consideration. 

"Three of the five district schools that were closed are located on plots of 
ground less than three-quarters of an acre in area, and the other two on plots of 
approximately an acre, which fact would mean that additional purchases of land 
would be necessary in order to give the children the same playground facilities 
that they are now enjoying at tie centra] plant. 



"One of the buildings w 
are very old, practically unfit for school purposes. Afi of the buildings a 
the box-car type with one room, no basements, and with outdoor toilets, etc. 
Consequently to resume the old organization, five new buildings would be required ; 
or at least four new ones, and one greatly remodeled. 

"Two of the five buildings are improperly lighted; and four of them do not 
have a proper heating plant. Only one of the five has a patented jacketed stove 
and not any of the buildings has even a semblance of a modem ventilation 
system. Nor are there chemical toilets to be found in any of the buildings. To 
provide each one of these schools with modern heating plants, ventilating sys- 
tems, and water and toilet facilities such as are found in tie present consolidated 
building, would be exceedingly expensive for each school district. 

"Furthermore, districts No. 7 and No. 9 are so largely attended that it would 
be necessary to erect two two-room buildings or at least to remodel substantially 
by constructing additions to two old buildings for the use of the eitra teachers 
required. 

New furniture would have to be provided in at least four of the schools; in 
fact, the District Superintendent said that it would practically be necessary to 
provide and equip five new buildings, if the individual school plants were to be 
at all comparable with the present consolidated school. 

"In order to provide instruction on the same basis as now obtains in the con- 
solidated school, a great deal of additional material and equipment for instruc- 
tional purposes would have to be purchased, including text books, maps, globes, 
pictures, etc. Industrial education, home economics, science laboratories, and 
physical education would, of course, require special equipment entailing consid- 
erable cost for each of the five buildings, if the same facilities are to be maintained 
in the respective districts as now exist in the consolidated school. 

"Class recitations in the present carefully graded consolidated school are 30 
or 40 minutes in length, while, if the schools were located in the five centers, it 
would be impossible to have class recitations longer than 10, 15 or 20 minutes, as 
now generally found in the typical one-teacher ungraded school. 

"In the consolidated school the school lunch is also provided. This would 
mean that special equipment and facilities for furnishing school lunches would 
have to be secured for each of the five districts. 

"Tn view of the results of the investigation of the status of the teaching force 
in common school districts as compared with union free school districts it is 
doubtful whether teachers could be secured in these five districts with the same 
professional and educational qualifications as those teaching in the consolidated 
school even assuming that the same salaries were paid. It would also be essential 
that at least two teachers in each of the special school activities such as music, 
drawing, industrial education, domestic science, physical education, etc., be en- 
gaged to give the children in each of the outlying schools the same quality and 
amount of training that they are now receiving, by going from school to school. 
It must also be remembered in this connection that there would be considerable 
expense and unnecessary loss of time in having these teachers visit the different 
schools to carry on this work. 

" The child ren would naturally be deprived of the opportunities of participa- 
tion in the school activities peculiar to a larger school unit. The literary society, 
the debating club, the athletic teams, the orchestra, the social opportunities — all 
of these afford means of educational and social development and are considered 
indispensable in the modern school organization. 

"It must be remembered that even if a plan such as this suggested could be 
carried on at less cost than the one now in operation it would still be necessary to 
provide high school education for all the children who had completed the eighth 
grade, inasmuch as it would certainly be impracticable to organize a high school 
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district is established as the fiscal unit, such as, the community 
district? Experience with the township law of 1917 shows the 
impracticability of endeavoring to continue any phase of the exist- 
ing organization for the purpose of paying debts. The Survey 
recommends that the new districts assume all indebtedness of the 
districts which go to make up its component parts in just the same 
way that the new and larger district will become the possessor of 
all the property within the territory included. Any attempt to do 
otherwise will lead to a wasteful expenditure of energy and time, 
and will constitute such a source of differences of opinion among the 
various sections of the town as would seriously interfere with the 
efficiency of the schools. While this plan or any other plan will work 
to the advantage of some people and to the disadvantage of others, 
it will not harm any person to any appreciable extent. 

Such maladjustment of past actions to new conditions is always 
apparent in reorganization of every sort. Expenditures have 
necessarily been made on the basis of the organization prevailing 
at the time. When a change in organization is made there will 
always be occasions found in which, had the reorganization been 
foreseen, certain expenditures would not have been made. Experi- 
ence has shown that the best adjustments are, in the end, made 
by the new organization taking over all the responsibilities as well 
as the authorities of the old and that to continue the old even in one 
respect hampers the operation of the new. 

School Support in Intermediate Districts 
By intermediate districts is meant a unit of territory larger than 
a c ommuni ty district. It may be the county or a portion of the 
county. The duties of the officers thereof will be partially local 
and partially central or state. According to a well-recognized 
principle of government each territorial unit should itself bear the 
expenses, in so far as it is able, of the functions that are per- 
formed by it or for it. While this is not the place to forecast the 
nature of the authority and responsibilities that may be placed 
upon intermediate boards, superintendents, and other officers, it 
may be laid down as a principle that those functions that are local 
in character should be defrayed by a local tax; that the State should 



pay such proportion of the expenses as are incurred in performing 
central or State functions, and that the State should also take 
into account the ability of the intermediate district to support its 
work in some such way as is shown for local districts in the treatment 
of General and Special Aid. It is recommended, therefore, that any 
intermediate board that may be constituted be given the authority 
to levy either a local tax directly upon the property contained in it 
or upon the local districts composing it in proportion to the equal- 
ized valuations thereof. It is also recommended that the State 
pay such portion of the salary of one or more of the local superin- 
tendents according to the amount of time required for performing 
state functions so that there may be a just distribution of costs 
between central and intermediate territories. Finally, it is recom- 
mended that after such districts are formed a study be made of 
their relative abilities to meet their local expenses and that some 
such forms of General and Special Aid, similar to those recommended 
for local districts, be instituted. In this way General Aid will take 
care of any inability to support the usual functions, while Special 
Aid may be used to support types of supervision that intermediate 
boards would not ordinarily undertake. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE THEORY OF STATE SUPPORT OF LOCAL 
SCHOOLS 

Historical Background 

ORIGINALLY local schools were supported entirely from 
local sources. State support arose from the distribution 
of the income from permanent State school funds or from 
distribution of special funds or direct appropriations from the legis- 
lature. As the money from these sources became available, the 
question arose as to how it should be distributed. Since local self 
government was strong throughout all the states at that time, 
naturally each community desired to obtain as large a share as 
possible. Various solutions were reached and in some states the 
first view taken was that inasmuch as the people of the various 
communities had paid state taxes in proportion to the valuation of 
their properties, the school money now available for distribution 
should be returned to the local communities in the same propor- 
tion. In other states the plan adopted was to distribute the income 
on the basis of the total number of persons paying taxes. Both of 
these plans were based on the idea of the rights of local communities 
to share in state money. 

Later it was proposed that such income be distributed upon the 
basis of the number of children of school age. Improvements upon 
this plan were represented in the distributions— (1 ) according to enrol- 
ment, (2) according to average number belonging, (3) according to 
average daily attendance, and (4) according to aggregate atten- 
dance. Each of these methods recognized the needs of the various 
districts rather than their rights and was indicative of a stronger 
degree of state consciousness. They show that a beginning had been 
made upon the part of the State in its desire to promote the best 



interests of the schools in all the local districts of the State. The 
grants upon the basis of attendance incorporated an additional 
element in that better attendance in schools was promoted and, in 
the case of aggregate attendance, longer terms of schools were 
established. Thus was recognized for the first time the principle of 
stimulating each district to higher efficiency in the conduct of its 
schools. 

The teacher basis, or quota as it is commonly known in the State 
of New York, differs from those of the previous group in that it 
recognizes the element of cost in the conduct of the schools. The 
expense of schools is not affected so much by the attendance of 
pupils or by the number of pupils enrolled as it is by the number of 
teachers employed. However, the teacher basis totally lacks the 
stimulation of districts to secure good attendance unless it is in 
some way combined with the attendance basis. 

Both the pupil and teacher bases represent efforts to distribute 
the money in proportion to the needs of the schools without regard 
to any right which the citizens of the various communities might 
have by virtue of their membership in the State or by their paying 
taxes to the support of the central government. 

Combinations of these various plans have been established in 
various states of the Union. The plan prevalent in New York pre- 
vious to 1885, by which one-third of the state school money was 
distributed on the basis of population, one-third on the basis of av- 
erage daily attendance and one-third on the basis of number of 
teachers, was a typical combination. The basis of population 
represents a remnant from the old plan which probably had to be 
retained so as to carry the newer elements of the plan through 
the Legislature. , 

In more recent years an account has been taken of the amount of 
property taxable for school purposes in the various local communi- 
ties, particularly with those school districts that have low valua- 
tions. Such a plan as this is found in a number of the New England 
States. The best thought at the present time favors the extension 
of the plan upward so as to include districts of higher valuations. 

Another element of considerable importance, which has not yet 
been incorporated into the minds of legislators, is the amount of 



money that districts spend in support of schools. While the 
property valuation of a district represents "its ability" to support 
schools, it is not in any way an index of the quality of teacher 
employed, of the schoolhouse erected, or of the types of equipment 
furnished. It is possible for two districts to have equal ability but 
to expend widely different amounts in the support of schools — one 
will support schools liberally and the other in a niggardly fashion. 
Whether it is desirable that a state should take into account in 
the distribution of its funds "the effort" that districts make will 
receive attention in the further treatment of this question. It is 
desirable first to consider the theory and principles underlying school 
support. 

Theory of School Support 

It has been found necessary to create states in order to secure 
protection, liberty and justice, and to promote individual welfare, 
but at the same time a very large measure of control has been given 
back by these states to the local communities in order that each 
individual may have the largest practicable control of those govern- 
mental affairs with which he conies in immediate contact. Control 
of the tax-rate and of the expenditure of money raised in local 
communities is one of the most essential features of our democracy 
and is highly prized by all American citizens. 

We must expect, therefore, as a principle of the financial adminis- 
tration of schools, that local support shall be fundamental in any 
system that may be established. It does not follow, however, that 
school support should be entirely local. There are certain reasons 
why it should not be so. It has been shown in this study (Chapter 
V) that there are great differences in the ability of various districts 
to support schools, and that it is difficult for many of them to 
maintain schools of even poor quality. It has also been shown 
that there are great differences among different communities in 
their conceptions of a proper standard of school for an American 
community (Chapter IV). Some communities seem to realize 
that the future of our nation depends very largely upon the char- 
acter of education given in the schools, and that the future happi- 
ness and success in life of their children are likewise dependent 
upon the kind of schooling they receive. On the contrary, there are 



other m m mi ini tial many of which are well-to-do, that seem to look 
upon the school not as an opportunity for them to serve their coun- 
try and to promote the welfare of their children, but rather as a 
burdensome thing which has been imposed upon them from with- 
out, or, if they do accept the school as a worthy institution, their 
standards of what a good school should be are so low that the inter- . 
ests of the State as a whole, the well-being of the particular com- 
munity in which the school is situated, and the future happiness 
of the children living within it are each and all affected in a harmful 
manner. 

Under such circumstances as these, when districts are unable to 
support schools, or if able, are not willing to support schools of a 
quality corresponding to their wealth, the question arises whether 
the state government representing all the people cannot and should 
not do something to improve the conditions in such districts. In 
case of invasion by foreign troops or in case of mob violence which 
cannot be controlled by the local authorities, all would say that 
state money should be spent in restoring peace and order, not only 
to benefit the communities in question, but also to insure the 
future well-being of the remainder of the State. While the effects 
of a poor school upon a particular community and upon the por- 
tions of the State lying outside of it are not so apparent nor so 
immediate as those of an invasion or mob, nevertheless the harm is 
just as certain and expenditure of state funds is as fully warranted 
in this case as in the former. It is also true that if state money 
can be used to stamp out an epidemic of tuberculosis or hog cholera, 
it can likewise be used to prevent inferior teaching. 

Furthermore, the advancement of the general welfare through the 
expenditure of state money has been just as generally recognized as 
has the maintenance of peace and order and protection from disease. 
State money is spent to promote state fairs, experiments in agricul- 
ture, and extension courses in a variety of subjects relating to farm- 
ing. Through such expenditures as these the standards as to what 
constitutes good farming are constantly rising, and not only the 
farmers, but all who consume the products of the farm are benefited 
thereby. By the giving of instruction, it pays all the people of the 
State to stimulate fanners, to obtain the most and the best from 
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the land they possess. It pays also to grant rewards to those 
fanners and to those boys and girls of the farm who have done 
particularly meritorious work. The benefits that come from this 
sort of reward through the stimulation of all people of the State 
are much greater than the cost. 

It is the same in education as in farming. The State should 
always do something to stimulate every school district to do its 
best. Rewards ought to be granted likewise to school districts, 
teachers and pupils who do particularly meritorious pieces of work. 
The benefits that will result for the entire State, not to mention 
those that will come to the particular district, will be much greater 
than the cost. 

Thus far we have been speaking of the reasons why a State should 
grant support from its state government to local schools in order to 
make support most efficient. It is important for us now to consider 
in what way aid should be administered in order to promote the 
highest degree of efficiency in the machinery of state and local 
school administration. Support of schools and control of schools 
are closely inter-related and they should be made to strengthen 
each other. 

This phase of the subject has two aspects: (1) State agencies of 
control, and (2) local agencies. State aid should be distributed in 
such a way as to promote the efficient participation of citizens in 
the exercise of citizenship. The converse of this proposition is 
that it should not be so administered as to promote bureaucracy or 
autocratic control in either state, county, or local education offices. 
This can be accomplished if, on the one hand, the withholding of 
funds by state officers is exercised only in proportion to the serious- 
ness of the shortcoming; and if, on the other hand, right action 
unfailingly meets its reward. The facts are that in a fairly large 
number of the communities of every state we need a change in 
attitude on the part of the citizens toward the schools. These 
communities can be frequently led to change their vote and to sub- 
stitute right action for wrong action over a sufficiently long period 
of years to bring about a fundamental change in their attitudes 
toward the benefits of education. That which a citizen leams 
through the operation of his own action becomes established, while 



that which is forced upon him against his will he opposes. It is, 
therefore, fundamental in state aid that we leave final decision to 
the local communities, and allow them to choose what they think 
is best. In the doing of this we will have stronger agencies in the 
making of a better government and a better society. 

This view is in harmony with the principle of business manage- 
ment which requires that superior officers should make it their duty 
to furnish those conditions which will permit and stimulate sub- 
ordinates to give their best services. Likewise state school officers 
should embrace every opportunity to gain the fullest possible 
knowledge of local conditions, to formulate plans in the light of 
that knowledge, to stimulate local communities to adopt these 
plans (for it must be remembered that local school officers are not 
responsible to state school officers as are superintendents in fac- 
tories to the managers of business enterprises) and to outline every 
possible means of improving the efficiency of the local schools. 
The system of state aid which does not take cognizance of local 
contacts and which does not stimulate local interest does not pro- 
mote the highest efficiency either in the local or central offices or in 
the system as a whole. 

If a system of state aid is working properly, not only are the most 
advanced districts encouraged and thus the entire body kept mov- 
ing, but also those districts which are lagging behind are constantly 
stimulated to come up to the standards that have already been 
adopted through the experience of the more progressive districts. 

Objects of State Am. — The objects of state aid may then be 
summed up as follows: State aid should be administered in such a 
way as to make good schools possible in all communities of the 
state, so that no community may have a reasonable excuse for a 
poor school. It ought also to stimulate every school district in the 
state to have better schools, thereby constantly raising the standard 
of education and promoting the continual progress of the life of all 
the people in the state. It also ought to reward any school that 
takes a new step in an efficient manner because of the meritorious 
action that such a step indicates. ' It should do all these things, not 
only to protect the state from ignorance in the exercise of the ballot 
and to provide leaders, but also to promote in every possible way 



the individual welfare of every person in it. In applying this prin- 
ciple to schools, it means that all forms of aid should be utilized 
so as to guarantee for each child that education which is best to 
fit him for life, irrespective of the particular community in which 
he may happen to live. It is upon such grounds as these that the 
state is justified in taking, through taxation, a citizen's money and 
expending it in places other than those in which he resides. It is 
done because the state as a whole and in most cases each citizen 
will benefit from it in far greater proportion than the cost. 

Proportion of Central and Local Support 
It is difficult to determine in just what proportion the support 
of local schools should be distributed between the state and local 
governments. Since the justification of state aid rests largely on 
the differences of ability of local districts to support the schools and 
upon differences in conceptions in the various districts as to the 
proper standards and scope of schools, it would seem to follow that 
the amount of state aid would be somewhat in direct proportion to 
the extent of the differences in both respects. If that be true, it is 
evident then that the proportion cannot be well determined for any 
state until a careful study of the conditions in these respects is 
made. It would seem, too, that a correct proportion for one state 
would not be the right one for another. There would probably be 
so wide a variation among the various states that it would not be 
possible to express the proportion in a single figure. 

Another factor of great importance is the taxation system which 
prevails in the State. A state making large use of income, inheri- 
tance and business taxes collected through a central or state agency 
would be expected to distribute to local governments larger amounts 
of money than those in which such taxes are not levied. The ques- 
tion of the amount of special funds given by the state to the local 
governments rather than to school districts should also be taken 
into consideration. The great variety of conditions and the com- 
plexity of the tax system in many states make it very difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. Indeed, so far as the 
author knows, no one has as yet attempted it. Moreover it is a 
question for a taxation expert to answer rather than for a student 



in school administration. It is important, however, that any 
answer which may be offered will take into account these considera- 
tions which influence the highest efficiency of the local schools. 

Principles Relating to State Support 
A summary of what has been said thus far may be stated in the 
form of certain fundamental principles as follows: 

1. Local support is fundamental. 

2. The local units for the support of schools should contain, in so 
far as practicable, enough property taxable for school purposes to 
raise that portion of the expenses of the school which it is believed 
should be borne by the local districts without an undue burden 
upon the owners of property. 

3. Some portion of the support of local schools should come from 
the state government, the amount being dependent upon certain 
factors, exact standards for which have not been scientifically 
determined, but which will vary in the different states. 

4. The administration of state aid should be such as to increase 
the efficient participation of citizens in a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

5. The purpose of state aid should be not only to protect the state 
from ignorance, to provide intelligent workers in every field of 
activity, and to educate leaders, but also to guarantee to each child, 
irrespective of where he happens to live, equal opportunity to that 
of any other child for the education which will best fit him for life. 

Criteria for Determining Efficiency of State Support 
These principles and the considerations upon which they are 
based warrant certain criteria which may be used to determine the 
efficiency of any plan of central support of schools. Any scheme of 
state support should be arranged so as to comply with as many of 
the following criteria as possible: 

1. The efficient participation of citizens in the responsibilities of 
citizenship should be promoted by making the extent of the state's 
contribution depend upon the legislative action of the local board. 

2. The authority of the central or state office to withhold funds 
should be fixed in such a way as to promote neither autocratic 



control, on the one hand, nor supineness of action, upon the other. 
This will be gained by requiring that the amounts to be withheld by 
reason of deficiencies in the local school districts be graded and made 
dependent upon the extent of the shortcoming and the number of 
previous delinquencies. 

3. The state should encourage by grants the introduction of new 
features into the schools, especially those which would not ordi- 
narily of their own volition be undertaken by many communities. 

4. The districts should receive support in inverse proportion to 
their true valuations back of each school unit (as a teacher and her 
school) in order that the equalization of educational opportunity 
among all the children of the State can be the more easily secured. 
The point in the scale of equalized valuations per teacher to which 
this equalization should be carried is to be determined by differ- 
ences in wealth and in educational interest in the local communities 
as well as by the amounts of money available and by the compelling 
necessity of preserving and stimulating democratic control of schools 
in local communities. 

5. Efficiency in conduct of schools should be promoted by increas- 
ing the state grants whenever the true tax-rate is increased and by 
lowering it whenever the local tax is decreased, since these usually 
reveal increased and decreased efficiency in the qualifications of 
teachers employed, in courses of study taught, in supplies and 
equipment furnished and in every other factor that goes to make 
up a good school. 

6. The plan of state aid should be so framed that it will measure 
precisely the elements involved and will respond promptly and 
surely to any change in the local districts affecting them. 

It should be noted in connection with these criteria that they do 
not dimmish in any way the control which the State legislature has 
over the schools of any district. On the contrary, their observance 
will assist in the realization of such standards and practices as may 
be set up by it or under authority granted by it. 



CHAPTER IX 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF GENERAL AID IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE present system of state aid for the support of schools in 
the State of New York may be divided into two divisions: 
(1) General aid, and (2) Special forms of aid. They will 
be discussed in order. 

The present plan of General Aid in New York had its beginning 
about 1885 in the establishment of the "teacher quota." In 1898 
the "district quota" was combined with H and since that time they 
have formed the bases for distribution of a very large share of the 
state support of schools. In the case of both of these quotas there 
was uniform application throughout the entire State, grants being 
the same for all teachers irrespective of where they were employed 
or the salaries paid and for all districts irrespective of whether they 
were city schools or rural schools. The teacher quota, which came 
first, favored the larger districts while the district quota favored the 
smaller districts. Differentiation in the district quotas was made 
soon after 1900, when larger quotas were given to the poorest dis- 
tricts, the amounts varying somewhat in accordance with their 
valuation. In 1920 the differentiation in the teacher quotas was 
introduced, recognizing for the first time differences in the classes of 
districts and giving also signal recognition to differences in valua- 
tions in districts having one teacher. This is known as the " addi- 
tional teacher quota." 

The district quotas (based on the assessed valuations and not 
the equalized valuations) are as follows: 

Assessed valuation State aid 

120,000 and less $200 

20,001-40,000 175 

40,001-60,000 150 

Over 60,000 125 



The " teacher quota, " given to each district in the State having 
more than one teacher, is $100 for each teacher in addition to the 
first. The additional teacher quota law passed in 1920, under 
which grants were made for the first time during the year 1920-21, 
has quotas varying from $200 to $600. 

Under all of these laws combined each of the following districts or 
classes of districts secures from the State for every teacher approx- 
imately the amounts indicated below: 

New York City $700 

Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers, Mount Vemon, New 

Rochelle, Tonawanda, White Plains 650 

Other cities of 50,000 or more 550 

Cities of less than 50,000 and villages under superintendents 450 

Other union free school districts 450 

Other schools employing more than one teacher 400 

School districts employing one teacher and having an as- 
sessed valuation of $100,000 or more 325 

Assessed valuation of 90,000-99,000 355-328 

80,000-89,000 385-358 

70,000-79,000 415-388 

60,000-69,000 470-418 

50,000-59,000 500-473 

40,000-49,000 55S-503 

30,000-39,000 585-558 

20,000-29,000 640-588 

10,000-19,000 670-643 

1,000- 9,000 722-673 

Criticism of New York Plan of State Support 
All Classes of Districts. — In evaluating the New York plan 
of state school support by the application of the criteria (see p. 
117), it will be best first to test it in its general aspects so far as 
that is possible. From this point of view it may be said that it 
does not satisfy the first criterion, inasmuch as the amount of aid 
given is not affected in any way by the quality of schools maintained 
by the local school board so long as minimum standards are main- 
tained. Second, like most state plans, it is weak in that the State 
Education Officer is required in almost all grants to withhold the 
entire grant or none of it. Such officers in all states find it necessary 
to threaten the withholding of funds because of some shortcoming 
on the part of a district but do not carry out their threats because of 
the practical consequences that would come to the district or to the 
state office by such an act. It would increase the efficiency of 



local schools if the State Education Office had the authority to with- 
hold such proportion of any grant as the gravity of the shortcoming 
and the number of previous delinquencies, if any, justified. The 
third criterion applies mostly to the forms of Special Aid which will 
be treated later. The sixth criterion is not adequately complied 
with as will be shown in part in the next section as far as precision 
of measurement is concerned. Coming now to the fourth and fifth 
criteria it will promote clearness if we treat the various classes of 
districts separately. 

Common School Districts. — In allowing to common school 
districts three dollars for every thousand dollars of assessed valua- 
tion of less than $100,000 the State gives partial recognition to the 
fourth criterion. However, the equalization plan is faulty from this 
point of view in at least two respects. The point at which the 
attempted equalization ceases causes it to cover only about one-half 
of the common school districts; in other words, the point is not high 
enough . Viewing all the schools of New York from the standpoint of 
the State it may be said to be composed of as many fundamental 
units of organization as there are teachers. Distributing the 54,420 
teachers in the State among the various school units only about 
10,500 are found in the common school districts and about 7,500 of 
them in the union free school districts, or a total of 18,000 in the so- 
called rural schools together, almost exactly one-third of the total 
number. Now, when it is remembered that the median equalized 
valuations back of each teacher in the common and union free school 
districts is about $108,000 while in the cities and villages it is about 
$183,000, approximately seventy-five percent more, it follows that 
the median amount of wealth behind each teacher for the entire State 
must be considerably larger. It would seem, therefore, that in order 
to put the rural school district as a whole upon a more nearly equal 
plane with the city districts the point of equalization should be 
placed much higher than it now is. At just what point it should be 
placed will be considered in the next chapter dealing with the pro- 
posed revised form of state aid. 

This criterion is also violated in that the plan does not equalize 
the cost burden among the districts having valuations of less than 
$100,000. The salary for a teacher for the minimum term of 36 



weeks at $20 a week is $720. Assuming that the other expenses of 
the school equal one-fourth of the teacher's salary and excluding 
altogether necessary outlays, $900 is a reasonable amount for a 
school of the lowest grades to spend. Thus a district of $10,000 
valuation receiving $670 from the State would have to raise $230 
locally in order to have a minimum standard school. This is 
equivalent to a tax of 23 mills. On the other hand, a district having 
an assessed valuation of $60,000 would find it necessary to levy only 
approximately the tax of seven mills, while a district of $100,000 
would have to levy a tax of only five and three-quarters mills. 
Thus the lower valuation districts are at a very great disadvantage. 

Applying now the fifth criterion, it may be seen by reference to 
Table 36 in Chapter VI that the tax-rates for varying valuations 
have a wide range. If the reader will turn back to this table and 
imagine the substitution in the left-hand column of the grants from 
the State given above in lieu of the corresponding valuations he will 
readily conclude that the plan fails in a considerable degree to give 
to districts in proportion to the efforts made by them to support 
schools. 

In a further study upon this point a correlation table showing the 
relationship between the amounts of total expenses per teacher and 
the grants made by the State has been prepared for all the districts 
having a one-teacher school' in the first supervisory districts of 
Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties as is given herewith in 
Table 38. It presents in a striking way the fact that those districts 
which spend the least amount of money are given the most, while 
those that spend the largest amounts are given the least. The co- 
efficient of correlation according to Pearson is — .83, which indicates 
high inverse correspondence. This is to be accounted for by what 
has been shown above; namely, that the low valuation districts 
cannot have the minimum amount required to run a school without 
an excessive tax. The plan of state support fails entirely to take 
into account any effort which a district makes to maintain a proper 
school. The district which gives good support receives no more 
than one which neglects its responsibilities. The plan thus pro- 
motes a tendency among rural districts to maintain cheap schools. 
Another effect of the plan as thus constituted is to establish the 



habit in these lower valuation districts of looking upon the State as 
the almoner of the district and thus to weaken the sense of self-re- 
sponsibility. In case the plan were so reorganized as to give districts 

Table 38. — Relationship Between Amount op Total Expense Peb 
Teacher and the Grants Made by the State in Accordance with the 
Equalized Valuation Per Teacher in the First Supervisory District 
op Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins Counties Respectively 



Amount of total 
expenses per 



State grants and equalized valuation 



IH 



1,150 
1,100 
1,050 
1,000 



32 i 6 2 1 



13 14 16 3 



in proportion to their local tax-rate as well as in proportion to their 
deficiencies in valuation, these unfortunate results could be avoided. 
Such a modified plan is suggested in the next chapter, Chapter X. 



Union Free School Districts. — All union free school districts 
receive under the state plan of support the same amount per teacher. 
Pursuing the same method of criticism just outlined for common 



Table 39.— Equalized Valuation and Equalized Tax-Taies 
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school districts and using the facts presented in Table 39 relative to 
equalized valuations and tax-rates, it is clear that both the fourth 



and fifth criteria are not observed. In fact the plight of the union 
free school districts having an assessed valuation below $90,000 per 
teacher is worse than that of the common school districts. 

Villages and Cities. — An absolute disregard of the very im- 
portant and essential facts regarding both valuations and tax-rates 
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is manifest in the present plan of state support to villages and cities. 
Certain of these villages and cities, as is shown in Tables 40 and 41 
for villages and 42 and 43 for cities, are in great need of aid from the 
State because of their low valuations and high tax rates, while, on the 



other hand, others who receive just as high grants are fully able to 
take care of themselves. 

Operation of Present Law in Cities and Villages. — It is evi- 
dent that in order for needy and worthy districts to receive aid, 
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those districts which are wealthier must contribute to the State 
more than they get back from it. It seems desirable in view of the 
facts revealed in Tables 40-45 to make a study of cities from this 
point of view based upon amounts paid to the State through the mill 



and a half school tax. It is well to point out, too, that a misunder- 
standing has existed among citizens generally in making such com- 
parisons due to the fact that it is assumed that the total amount 
coming from the State in the form of district and teacher grants was 
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derived from this school tax. Asamatterof fact, only 61. 7 percent 
has come from this source, the difference being made up by the in- 
come received by the State from other sources. In making the 
comparison, therefore, between the amounts paid in on this tax and 



the amount received from state aid it was necessary to take only 
61.7 percent of the receipts from public money. These amounts 
were set over against the amounts paid by the respective cities on 
account of the tax. 



Table 43. — Relationship Between Equalized Valuations and Eqc 
Tax-Rate for Cities Receiving 1650 State Aid 
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i New York, $700. 

The differences were found to be both upon the plus and minus 
sides, certain cities paying the State more than they received in re- 
turn, other cities receiving more than they paid. The results of the 
study are brought together in Table 44, which allocates each of the 



Table 44.— Equalized Tax-Rate and the Amount op Money Received bv 
Cities from the State More or Less on the Basis of the Amount Con- 
t Them 
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various cities as to the number of dollars per teacher that they 
received from the State, more or less, than they paid in. Those 
receiving more from the State are indicated by the plus sign and are 
shown in the lower half of the table; those receiving less are found 
in the upper half. They are distributed in the various columns 
according to the equalized tax-rates. Thus it will be seen that al- 
though cities with the highest tax-rates more frequently receive more 
than they pay in, nevertheless there are many instances of cities 
with the same tax-rate, some of which are in the upper group and 
others in the lower. This is not in accordance with sound principles 
of state school support as set forth in the criteria given above . The 
law at present takes account of neither the district 's ability nor the 
effort which it puts forth to support schools. 

Plans For Apportionment of School Money in Certain Other 
States 

The fundamental part of the method of the apportionment of 
state support of schools in New York State belongs to that group of 
states which emphasize the ' 'teacher basis. " There are several vari- 
ations of this type all of which are improvements upon the original 
form, namely, that of giving the same amount for every teacher in 
the state. California and New Hampshire have defined a teacher 
in terms of average daily attendance and thus combined the teacher 
and attendance bases in a single form. New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts have established varying amounts of money for varying 
types of positions — the more important positions and those re- 
quiring higher qualifications receiving the larger grants. New York 
combines in a peculiar way with its "teacher basis" the condition 
that the recognition of property valuations be taken into account. 
The Massachusetts plan differs from it in that the unit for measur- 
ing the differences among the various districts is the valuation per 
pupil rather than the valuation per teacher as in New York State. 
The Massachusetts plan is like that of New York in that the differ- 
entiations are made only in the case of the lower valuation districts. 

A careful study of these plans, which are among the best plans in 
the United States, reveals the fact that certain of them, on the one 
hand, stimulate local districts to employ superior teachers and to 



maintain good attendance for longer terms and that, on the other 
hand, certain other states endeavor to lighten the financial burden 
of the poorer districts. None of them, however, except that of 
Massachusetts, combines both of these objects in a single unified 
plan. For this reason it should receive careful consideration. 

Suite aid in Massachusetts is divided into two parts: Part I pro- 
vides that eitherJIOO, $!50, or $200 shall be given for each teacher, 
principal, supervisor, or superintendent in every city or town, the 
amounts varying with professional training or experience. These 
amounts are increased in those towns having assessed valuations 
of less then $4,500 per pupil based on the net average member- 
ship of the day schools. These increased grants range from $50 per 
teacher or officer in towns having a valuation per pupil of $4,000 
but less thanl$4,500 to $350 in those towns that have a valuation per 
pupil of less than $2,000. 

Part II makes still further grants to those towns having avalua- 
tion of less than $2,500,000 (without regard to number of teachers), 
which in order to conduct their schools are compelled to levy a tax 
of over 5 mills. The amount paid is based upon the difference be- 
tween the total expenses of the schools (subject to certain deductions 
above maximum standards of salaries and expenses per teacher) 
and the amount received from the State under Part I. These 
additional grants range from one-half the difference between the 
expenses and the previous state grant to one-half the difference less 
the proceeds of a 5 mill tax. 

While this is not the proper place in which to discuss this plan in 
detail, it deserves consideration as one which seeks to combine in one 
unified plan those features necessary to satisfy the criteria which 
have been set up earlier in this chapter. In differentiating between 
the districts on the basis of attendance for educational grants and in 
going so far as to match dollar for dollar with the district when these 
grants are not sufficient, it stimulates the various local communities 
to provide better schools. The plan is to be commended in that it 
places a maximum limit for expenditures, and attempts to equalize 
the educational burden among the various towns. 

Its weaknesses are twofold: (1) The grants have not been 
worked out with careful precision. The differences in the salaries 



paid different classes of teachers do not represent the differences in 
actual costs in any of the districts. The differences in the educa- 
tional grants ranging from $100 to $350 are not in proportion to the 
differences in the tax -rates necessary to maintain efficient schools in 
the districts with the valuations named. (2) In its efforts to meet 
deficiencies it does not place the various districts on the same equal- 
ity to the degree that is desirable. It uses the pupil rather than the 
teacher as the valuation unit and thus fails to secure as precise an 
adjustment with actual costs. Other objections to it are its com- 
plexity and the difficulty that it seems districts might have in es- 
timating the amounts of money to be received from the State, which 
should in turn make it difficult to properly prepare the budget. 
This system of state aid recognizes most closely the principle rec- 
ommended in the study. In its details it differs widely from those 
recommended herewith, as will be seen from the reading of the fol- 
lowing chapter. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR APPORTIONMENT 
OF GENERAL AID 

THE point has now been reached when it is necessary to out- 
line a system of state subsidies for aid of local schools that will 
satisfy the principles and criteria set forth in Chapter VIII. 
It is divided into two parts — General Aid and Special Aid. The 
former is presented in this chapter, and the latter in Chapter XI. 
While both parts are in accordance with the body of principles and 
criteria, as a whole, General Aid satisfies more particularly the 
fourth and fifth, and Special Aid, the third criterion. 

Four different forms of General Aid are offered, designated as 
Forms I, II, III and IV. Each is a variant of a single scheme 
which recognizes both the ability and effort of the various school 
districts to support schools. Form I is fundamental, while the other 
three are modifications of it, made either to improve it, as in the 
case of Form II, or to meet the present legal limitations placed upon 
the tax-rates of certain cities in the State, as in Forms III and IV. 
Form IV differs from Form III in much the same way as Form II 
differs from Form I. Tables are given to show exactly how much 
any district in the State would receive under the operation of Forms 
I, II, and III. The table for Form IV can be so easily produced 
from the tables for Forms II and III that it does not seem necessary 
to take the space to present it here. 

Form I 
An understanding of Form I is necessary to the comprehension of 
the other forms. Table 45 shows the amount of General Aid that 
would be given per teacher to districts under Form I when the 
equalized or true millage and the equalized or true valuation of the 
taxable property back of each teacher are known. 
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The proceeds of the local 
tax for each of the various 
inillages and valuations are 
also given for the districts 
having equalized valuation 
less than $240,000. In each 
case the sum of the local 
tax and the General Aid 
amounts to the number of 
dollars given at the head of 
the column for the millage 
levied. One reason for plac- 
ing the dollar figures at the 
top of the columns in this 
way is to facilitate the use 
of the table by local school 
directors in determining the 
local tax-rate. The direc- 
tions for this procedure will 
be given later. Another rea- 
son for this arrangement is 
that it helps to make clearer 
the nature of the plan. 

The two parts of this table 
were derived from two dif- 
ferent types of considera- 
tions. Those governing the 
part concerning valuations 
of less than $240,000 per 
teacher will be set forth 
first. 

First Part of Form I. — 
General Aid seeks to give 
aid to local school districts 
in accordance with a com- 
bination of two factors, one 
of which is the ability of the 



district to support schools as measured by its equalized valuation 
per teacher (the fourth criterion) and the other, the effort which 
the district makes to support a school as measured by its tax-rate 
(the fifth criterion). 1 

In the case of the former factor the grants from the State are in 
inverse proportion to the ability of the district to support schools, 
i. e., those having the least wealth receiving most and those having 
the greatest wealth receiving least. In the case of the latter factor 
, each increase in tax-rate brings an increased grant from the State 
and each decrease, its corresponding diminution. In accordance 
with the first and sixth criteria of the theory of state aid proposed 
in Chapter VIII, the amount of General Aid granted by the State 
according to this plan changes with each alteration in wealth or 
tax-rate and the extent of such changes corresponds to the altera- 
tions made within and by the local districts. 

This plan satisfies the need of the State, placing districts as nearly 
upon an equality as possible in regard to local support of schools, 
so that all districts making the same effort, which means levying 
the same tax-rate, may have the same amount of money with which 
to support their schools. A moment's reflection will show, however, 
that all districts in the State cannot be included in a plan placing 
all districts upon such an equality. Take two districts, one with 
$1,000,000 taxable wealth back of each teacher, another with 
$20,000, and suppose that $2,000 represents the amount that each 
should have to support a school for each teacher employed. The 
wealthier district could raise the $2,000 by a local tax of two mills; ' 
the poorer district, on the other hand, would have to levy a tax of 
100 mills. In the first case the local tax is far below the normal, 
while the second case presents an impossible situation. The 
former district can properly be excluded on practical grounds from 
any system of aid which attempts to produce an equality in ability 
to support schools on the ground that it already raises sufficient 
money by itself to support a superior school with less than the 
normal tax-rate. But looking at the question from the point of 
view of the poorer district, is it not right that the State should place 
jt financially on the same plane as the wealthier one? In order to 
'See page 117, 
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place both on an equality the State would be required to give the 
poor district for each teacher at least the difference between $2,000 
and the proceeds of a two mill tax on $20,000 or $1,960. Should 
the rich district be given a subsidy, the grant to the poor district 
would have to be increased proportionately. The granting of such 
a large proportion of State aid to districts which vote a tax of but 
two mills would practically mean the abandonment of local taxa- 
tion and thus affect indirectly the democratic government of 
schools. This would violate the fourth principle governing school 
support and should not be permitted. The sound policy would be 
to grant aid only to those local districts that had first made a rea- 
sonable effort to support schools. Furthermore, with such large 
grants as this upon so little local effort the operation of the second 
factor in the plan — the increasing and decreasing of State aid with 
increases and decreases of local tax — would have to operate upon 
such a low scale that its results would be far from satisfactory in 
promoting efficient schools. 

Thus choice must be made between two alternatives, viz. — (1) 
excluding the richer districts from the operation of the principle 
of equalization of support and preserving local taxation as the 
fundamental element of school support, or (2) securing reasonably 
close equality as regards support among all districts, but with the 
sacrifices of two of the most fundamental elements of our govern- 
ment and of American life itself — local taxation and democratic 
control. 

It is obvious that the former line of action is the one to follow 
since it can be pursued without injury to the richer districts. While 
it is possible and even probable that schools might be benefited in 
the beginning by the second alternative, the harmful effects upon 
society would eventually react upon the schools and work against 
the realization of one of their most fundamental aims — the preser- 
vation and development of a sound democracy. 

Standards. — It is evident, from the consideration of these facts, 
that in order to formulate the details of any plan for state sub- 
sidies based upon ability and effort, it is necessary that in the be- 
ginning certain standards be settled upon — (1) as to the cost per 
teacher of conducting the school, or Standard Cost per Teacher, (2) 
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as to the tax-rate that a local district should levy in order to secure 
from the State such a grant as would permit it to have sufficient 
funds from both local and state sources to meet the standard cost 
per teacher. This may be called the Standard Tax-Rate, and (3) 
as to how high in the range of equalized valuations the plan 
should extend, which point may be called the Maximum Valuation 
per Teacher Standard. General Aid as presented in Forms I, II 
III and IV is so planned as to make it possible for all districts 
having valuations below the maxi'mimi valuation standard which 
levy the same local tax-rate, to have from both local and state 
sources the same amounts of money to spend for schools, irrespec- 
tive of what this valuation may be. 

The starting-point in the preparation of the plan presented in 
Table 45 was the Standard Cost per Teacher and the Standard Tax- 
rate. Any district levying the standard tax-rate should have, it 
was thought, sufficient funds from the State to have in its posses- 
sion from both local and state sources sufficient money to meet the 
Standard Cost per Teacher. The Maximum Equalized Valuation 
Standard was placed at that point in the scale of equalized valua- 
tion furnished in Table 29, where, in the process of equalization, the 
wealthier local districts, because of their high valuations, ceased to 
need any state money to meet the Standard Cost per Teacher after 
levying the Standard Tax-Rate. 

Such were the relationships of these three standards to each 
other as they were finally fixed by the author. But before a definite 
decision was reached various other relationships between them were 
considered. Closely interwoven with this phase of the subject is 
that of the standards themselves. In fact, these two aspects of the 
question are so closely interrelated that they cannot be separated. 
Certain possible standards that might have been adopted, most 
of which are taken from previous chapters, are given in Table 45a. 

Many tables for state aid were constructed with these different 
figures as possible standards in varying relationships to each other 
and the plans thus formulated were tested out as to their practical 
operation in various typical districts. Several interesting and 
significant decisions were reached upon the basis of this experience: 

First. Standards should be derived from data for the State as a 
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whole rather than from rural or city schools alone. This seems fait 
from the theoretical point of view, since the State should not dis- 
criminate between classes of districts except as the local districts 



Medians 

Entire State (estimates) 

Excluding N. V. City (estimates) . 
Common Sch. Dists. (estimates). . . 
Union Free Sch. Dists. (estimates) 
Villages under Supt. (estimates) . . 
Cities 

Averages 

Entire State 

Omitting N. Y. City 

N. V. City 

All other cities 

Villages 



$290,000 
169,000 

107,000 
107,727 
181,666 
183,750 



240,000 

157,000 
347,000' 



1,725 
1,380 
2,174 



Entire State 

New York City.. 
All other cities . . , 
Villages 



$1,135 
1,455 
1,184 
1,000 






e upon expenses less state aid for entire State — 4.77 



1 Based on equalization table of State Tax Commissioner for 1920 — Bronx, 
Kings, New York, Queens and Richmond Counties combined. There is a dis- 
agreement among various sources. The figures $403,000 given in the chapter 
on valuations was obtained from the assessed valuations furnished by the State 
Department of Education, multiplied by the rate of equalization given by the 
State Tax Commission Report for 1919. The Survey is unable to determine 
what is the correct figure. 
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by their own actions warrant such discrimination. The testing 
out of the table also showed this to be the wisest plan. Standards 
furnished by rural schools alone did not give them sufficient aid to 
become efficient schools; while the standards furnished in the data 
for the city schools were obviously too high. 

Second. The averages are better standards than the medians. 
This grows out of the fact that the theory of distribution of state 
funds seeks to insure an equality among all districts. Under such 
circumstances the distance of every unit from the mean accepted 
as the standard must be given its true weight. This condition is not 
fulfilled if the median is used, as is well known by students of sta- 
tistics and as was fully demonstrated in the trials with the medians 
as standards. 

Third. The maximum equalized valuation standard should be 
fixed after the other two are known. It was found that any effort 
to place this standard at any other point than that where state aid 
ceased to be needed for securing the standard cost through the 
levying of the standard local tax-rate would produce irregularities 
among the districts within the range where equality was desired. 

Fourth. Another conclusion grows out of the three just stated, 
namely, that all three standards may best be obtained from the 
same set of figures — those of the Stat* — and that they should be 
factors or multiples of one another. 

The standards recommended for New York State and the methods 
by which they were obtained are as follows: (1) The Maximum 
Equalized Valuation per Teacher Standard — $240,000 — was ob- 
tained by dividing $12,989,433,732, the total equalized valuation of 
the State in 1919, upon which the local taxes for the support of 
schools for 1920 were based, by 54,253 (teaching positions), the num- 
ber of teachers in the schools of the State in the year 1920. This 
gives $239,425, or$240,000, the adopted standard. (2) The Standard 
Cost per Teacher— $1,725— was obtained by dividing $93,585,462, 
the total expenses of the schools for the entire State, by the number 
of teachers. (3) The Standard Tax-rate— 7.2 mills— was obtained by 
dividing the total expenses for 1920 by the equalized valuation. 

The figures given in Table 45 approximate closely these stan- 
dards. Accompanying the seven mill tax is a total cost per teacher 



of $1,680, while corresponding to the seven and one-half mill tax is 
a cost of $1,800. Any district having an equalized valuation per 
teacher of less than $240,000 may have as much money with which 
to support a school as any other district levying the same tax, inas- 
much as the differences in income from local taxes are made up by 
the State. 

Formula for First Part of Form I. — The method of obtaining the 
amount of state aid given any local school district in this first or 
upper part of Table 45 may be expressed by the formula — 

(240 - V) M X T X *1 » 

The explanations of the terms of the formula are as follows: 

240 is the number of thousands of dollars in the Maximum 
Equalized Valuation Standard. 

V represents the number of thousands of dollars in the equalized 
valuation per teacher of the district in question. 8 

M represents the number of mills (expressed as a whole number) 
in the equalized tax for school expenses (not including tax for capi- 
tal outlays, or new buildings, etc.) of the district in question. 1 

T represents the number of full time teachers (including all 
instruction officers) in the district in question. (In Table 45 all 
calculations are for one teacher.) 

'The formula recommended for General Aid to the Joint Committee on 
Rural Schools (see Rural School Survey of New York State, a Report to the 
Rural School Patrons, p. 248), in December, 1921— (290- V) X M X T X .626— 
was based on $290,000, the median valuation per teacher for the entire State, 5.8 
mills the median tax for the State, and (1,054, the standard cost per teacher 
in elementary schools of common school districts and union free school dis- 
tricts. This combination of standards does not approach, however, as close 
an equalization as that suggested above. 

While this formula permits the lowest valuation district to have a standard 
cost per teacher by levying a standard tax-rate, it does not do as much for the 
lower valuation districts as Form I. It is not possible for them, under this plan, 
to have as much money available with any T"'H tax and with the state aid 
corresponding thereto as the wealthier districts levying the same tax. For this 
reason this plan is not considered as good as Form I, which, of the four presented 
in this study, it most closely resembles. Districts having a valuation of less 
than (155,000 receive less under it than under Form I, while those having a 
greater valuation receive more. 

1 In Case V is expressed in number of dollars the Maximum Equalized Valu- 
ation Standard must be expressed as (240,000 and M as a fraction of a dollar, 
such as .007 for seven mills or .0075 for seven and a half mills. 
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Second Part of Form I.— It will be recalled that the Maximum 
Equalized Valuation Standard for aid to local districts under the 
first part of Form I is placed at $240,000 because that was the point 
where the necessity for state aid disappeared. Why then give any- 
thing to the districts above this standard? The answer is that it is 
good administrative policy for a State to give every district some- 
thing, even though the amounts be nominal. The amounts recom- 
mended for New York State are as follows: 

Districts having a true valuation from — 



: $8 for each mill levied 



$232,OOO-*3OO,0OO shall « 
300,000- 399,000 
400,000- 499,000 
500,000- 599,000 
600,000- 699,000 
700,000- 799,000 
800,000- 899,000 
900,000 and over 



Two questions may properly arise: First. Why should a few 
districts below 1240,000 ($232,000 and over) receive aid according 
to this plan? Rightfully, they should receive more than districts 
having a valuation of $240,000 or over; under the plan adopted for 
the first part of Form I they would receive less. The table places 
them upon the same footing as districts of $240,000 to $299,000. 

Second. Why should $8.00 be granted for each mill levied? By 
referring to Table 45 in the column for the seven and one-half mill 
tax, approximately the standard tax-rate, it will be noticed that the 
steps for each $10,000 difference in valuations is $75.00, or nearly 
$8.00 per thousand. Since state aid gradually disappears as the 
districts approach the $240,000 valuation point, this is the approxi- 
mate rate of diminution per thousand for districts levying the 
standard millage. For this reason there seemed to be some basis 
for adopting this as the initial amount. The points in the valua- 
tion scale for gradually diminishing this initial amount as the valua- 
tion increases were so fixed as to make the distribution include 
by regular steps practically all the districts in the State. 

Another consideration was that any initial amount larger than 
$8.00 for the second part of the plan would require an extension 
downward in the alteration of the grants under Part I to valuations 



below $232,000. This might easily create a large group of favored 
districts and thus destroy the balance brought about by the equali- 
zation secured under Form I as formulated. 

Reductions. — It is believed that this plan fully satisfies the 
first, fourth, fifth and sixth criteria established in Chapter VIII and 
that it satisfies the third as fully as should be expected of any plan 
of General Aid. It now remains to add to the fundamental factors 
certain others which will prevent the State from giving aid to in- 
efficient schools and thereby satisfy the second criterion. 

1 . The first point at which the State should be on its guard is in 
giving full aid to small attendance schools. The great waste that 
has come from this source has been clearly pointed out in the previ- 
ous chapters. The plan of General Aid, founded on the principle of 
fair dealing, gives liberally to efficient rural schools and requires de- 
ductions if common school districts desire to continue a school that 
is uneconomical and inefficient. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a standard number of pupils 
in average daily attendance be established for each teacher, and 
that, when the average daily attendance falls below such a standard, 
the General Aid be reduced in such proportion as the average daily 
attendance bears to a standard denominator. Those standards 
may well vary among the different types of schools. The Survey 
recommends that the Standard Average Daily Attendance required 
in one-teacher rural schools be fixed at 12 and that the standard 
denominator be fixed at 24. Thus a school having a daily attend- 
ance of seven would receive only seven twenty-fourths of the allot- 
ment which it would receive had it the full quota of 12 pupils per 
teacher in order that the best interests and welfare of the pupils 
attending may be promoted. The State Department of Education 
should have the authority to waive the rule in the case of those 
schools which in its judgment should, under the present circum- 
stances of road conditions, distance, weather conditions, etc., be 
retained as separate schools. In union free school districts and 
reorganized community districts the Standard Average Daily At- 
tendance should be placed at 20, with the same standard denomi- 
nator. In cities both should be higher. 

2 . Another desirable limitation in the operation of this plan is the 



placing of a maximum number of mills above which the State will 
not give aid. The maximum number of mills based upon equalized 
valuations for which state aid will be allowed in the use of this for- 
mula should be fixed at eight mills. This will enable even the 
poorest districts to have, in case any should desire, a school which 
is equally as good as those supported by many of the richer districts. 
Districts should be allowed to spend more than this, but should not 
receive state aid on the basis thereof. 

3. Foot teaching must be prevented. While the system of Gen- 
eral Aid recommended herein promotes in itself the employing of 
teachers of superior qualifications in that it offers a plan in which the 
State will assist in the payment of salaries, it is desirable, in order to 
discourage the appointment of teachers of inferior qualifications at 
high salaries, that a graduated series of deductions from the amount 
to be received from General Aid be devised so that the apportion- 
ment for each teacher of inferior qualifications in a particular posi- 
tion will be reduced by some amount, such as $100, the first time, by 
$200 the second time, and so on. As indicated in the treatment 
of the theory underlying state aid, it is necessary that the State up- 
hold min im u m standards of schools in every respect; but in time 
past provisions in the law permitting the Commissioner of Education 
to withhold funds have not operated with the highest efficiency be- 
cause of the requirement that all the allotment be withheld. Prob- 
ably the best way in which a local board may be checked in its desire 
to lower the efficiency of schools is by some such series of graduated 
deductions as suggested above. 

4. In order to prevent an improper distribution of expenses among 
the various items of the budget- the State Education Department 
should be authorized to withhold certain portions of the General 
Aid according to some pre-arranged plan based on proper standards, 
whenever any district spent an unusually large or unusually small 
proportion of its funds on any one item during the previous year, 
as, for instance, salaries of janitors. These standards are easily 
ascertained. Any percentage above or below the middle seventy 
percent, or any expense above or below a certain number of dollars 
per pupil or per teacher, should be subject to review and to deduction 
unless the extreme expense seems to be warranted by some unusual 



conditions. Such standards as these should, of course, be revised as 
conditions change throughout the State. Probably the cost per 
unit would be a better standard, but it should be based, in part at 
least, upon standards derived from a percentage distribution of ex- 
penses throughout the entire State. Moreover, these standards 
should differ among the various classes of districts in order to be 
more closely adjusted to the needs and general welfare of the schools 
of the entire State. 

5. The State Department of Education should have also the 
authority to make deductions from General Aid in case any district 
accumulates an unnecessary excessive balance of funds at the close 
of the year. This should be done by deducting in the formula a 
number of mills in proportion to what such excessive balances rep- 
resent in terms of mills in the particular district in question. 

FORM II 

Form II is the same as Form I except that it gives larger grants to 
those districts having a valuation higher than the standard equal- 
ized valuation that levy taxes higher than five mills, and spend 
more than $1320 per teacher for current expenses. The amounts 
that the various districts would receive under this Form are given 
in Table 46. This peculiar provision applies only to those districts 
lying within the irregular portion of the table. It will be noticed 
that certain districts having valuations below $240,000 are included 
herein. This is done in order that the districts lying just below 
$240,000 may not receive smaller amounts of aid than those above 
that amount. This Form will be of benefit particularly to the 
villages and cities. 

Inasmuch as it is of prime importance that all districts below the 
average be placed upon the same footing as nearly as practicable, it 
seems only just that those districts which, under the previous Form, 
would obtain only nominal amounts/should have some reward from 
the State for putting forth an effort above the average for the 
maintenance of good schools. It is just as important to the State 
that districts that are progressive be encouraged in their continued 
educational development as that those that are behind shall be 
brought up to the standard. 
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The amounts of state aid under this modification of Form I are in 
each case one-third of the difference between the amounts in the 
headings of the respective columns in which they appear and the in- 
come from a five mill tax, five mills being approximately the average 
tax necessary to raise the amount of money coming from local 
sources for schools within the State as a whole and one-third being 
the approximate proportion of total expense bome by the State at 
the present time. The amount of aid that each district will receive 
under this Form is shown in Table 46. 

Form III 

The opposition which will naturally arise in any State, upon 
the part of the wealthier districts, because of being excluded from 
anything more than a nominal participation in the benefits of a 
plan of General Aid for schools, causes the Survey to suggest the 
adoption of this third Form as a compromise measure. In doing 
this, however, it wishes to make clear that the Form is a practical 
measure rather than an ideal one. The Survey firmly believes that 
it is a sound principle of state educational finance for wealthier dis- 
tricts to assist the poorer districts in raising their schools to such a 
plane of efficiency as will promote the best interests of the State as 
a whole. All districts should accept General Aid upon the basis of 
such a state-wide consideration of educational policy as is furnished 
in Form II. 

The scheme recommended as Form III may be conceived as con- 
sisting of two parts, the first of which is a modification of Form I 
in that all the nominal grants to districts having valuations of over 
$240,000 per teacher are omitted. The second part provides for a 
redistribution to the local districts of the income from a one mill 
state tax except in the case of those districts having a tax-rate of 
less than five mills. Compensation is made for this loss to such dis- 
tricts by granting larger amounts to districts levying a tax greater 
than five mills. The purpose of this differentiation in grants to dis- 
tricts is to permit the application of the fifth criterion established 
in the previous section as governing state aid. These deductions 
and additions are not large, however, as may be seen from Table 47, 
which shows the amounts districts would receive under the 
14S 
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second part of the Form. The amounts that districts would re- 
ceive under the two parts combined ate shown in Table 48. The 
effect of this is to add to the aid given each district in Form I 
slightly varying proportions of a one mill tax, except in the case of 
districts with valuations over $240,000. In the latter group the 
state aid given in Form I is not added to the proportion of the one 
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mill tax inasmuch as the principle which caused their inclusion in 
Form I is satisfied in the second part of Form III. 

Form IV 

Form IV is suggested as an alternative to Form III to be used 
in case there is sufficient state money available. It is similar to 
Form III except that the first part of it is based upon Form II 
rather than upon Form I. In other words, the amounts given in 
Table 46 are used in the addition instead of the amounts given in 
Table 45. In computing aid under this Form the nominal amounts 
in the lower portion thereof should be omitted in the same way as 
was done in the computation of the amounts for Form III. 

This is an improvement upon Form III in that it recognizes the 
efforts of high valuationed districts to furnish superior educational 
facilities for their children. The advantages claimed for Form II 
in this respect apply also to Form IV. The Survey has not worked 
out a table for this Form because of the lack of space, but it would 
be exactly like Table 47 except in that portion corresponding to the 
middle block of Table 46. 

The Use of These Tables 
In order to show how these tables, which have been prepared in 
accordance with the formula, should be used, let it be assumed 
that a district board of education wishes to prepare its budget for 
the following year and that it desires to know the tax-rate which 
should be levied upon the property within the district in order to 
support its schools. The procedure that such a board should follow 
would be similar to this: 

1. Fix upon the amount of the total expenses which would be 
necessary to maintain the schools for the coming year. In doing 
this, exclude all items that come under the head of capital outlays, 
such as, new buildings and equipment. This is necessary inasmuch 
as General Aid applies to expenses only. (There are, however, 
certain items of Special Aid that apply to capital outlays as are 
indicated in the following chapter.) 

2. Next, determine the amount that will be received by the dis- 



trict for such various forms of Special Aid as would apply to ex- 
pense items, namely, for special teachers of physical training and 
vocational education, for books and apparatus, for high school 
teachers, for transportation, for superior teachers in rural schools 
and for supervisors. 

3. Subtract from the total estimated expenses under (1) the total 
of the amount of Special Aid under (2). 

4. Determine the number of teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents that will be employed during the coming year, ex- 
cluding those special teachers for which state aid is given, such as 
teachers of physical training, agriculture and household arts. 

5. Divide the difference obtained in (3) by the number of teach- 
ers obtained in (4). This gives the total expenses per teacher to 
which General Aid applies. 

6. Ascertain the equalized valuation for the entire district by di- 
viding the assessed valuation by the rate of equalization fixed by 
the State Tax Commission. This amount divided by the number 
of teachers to be employed the following year will give the Equalized 
Valuation per Teacher. 

7. If aid is granted under Form I or Form II the next step would 
be to take either Table 45 or Table 46 and find on the first line 
thereof the nearest amount corresponding to the expenses per 
teacher obtained under (5). The tax-rate immediately beneath 
will show the approximate number of mills that will have to be 
levied. Glancing down the column beneath these figures to the 
spaces opposite the Equalized Valuation per Teacher obtained in (6) 
will be found both the amount of state aid that will be received per 
teacher from the State, and also the amount to be raised by local 
taxation for each teacher. 

8. The total amount to be raised by local tax and the total 
amount of state aid to be received can be found by multiplying the 
figures in the spaces indicated in (7) by the number of teachers to 
be employed. 

9. The actual number of mills to be levied may be found by di- 
viding the equalized tax-rate by the equalized rate of assessment at 
given by the State Tax Commission. 

10. In case Form III is used (7) will not be followed. Instead it 



will be necessary in using Table 48 to first find the line in the left 
hand column containing the nearest equalized valuation per teacher 
to that obtained under (6). Then follow this line across the page to 
the right until the amount nearest to the expense per teacher ob- 
tained in (5) is found in one of the columns designated "Total Ex- 
pense," the right hand column in each subdivision. The tax-rate 
jnven in the heading of this subdivision will be the equalized tax- 
rate that must be levied. The amount of state aid and the amount 
to be raised by local tax in the entire district maybe found, as in (8). 
by multiplying the corresponding figures in the two columns to the 
left in the same subdivision by the number of teachers to be em- 
ployed the following year. The actual tax-rate may be found by 
following the direction given under (9). 

Comments on Forms— It is important to point out that the 
State Department in determining the amount of General Aid any 
district would receive according to these Forms should use the data 
regarding the valuations and tax-rates for the current year and not 
for the year preceding. General Aid is to complement local effort 
each successive year. If data for the previous year are used both 
state aid and tax-rates will go up and down alternately. A high tax- 
rate the previous year will bring a high amount of General Aid the 
present year, which will cause a low tax-rate to be levied the present 
year, to be followed in the subsequent year by a small state grant 
and a high tax-rate. 

In case the boards of the local school districts will not under 
present practice have full information at hand regarding the 
equabzed valuations prescribed by the State Tax Commission at 
the time of fixing the local tax-rates, the Survey recommends that 
the State Tax Commission be required by law to furnish such 
equalization rates to local school boards by a specified date, which 
rate shall be used solely for the administration of the educational 
finances of the State in the levying of local taxes and in the dis- 
tribution of State subsidies to schools. 

Another point to bear in mind is that this aid is to be granted on 
the basis of current expenses only and is not influenced by money 
paid out for new buildings, equipment, supplies, etc.; aid given for 
such purposes is discussed in the following chapter on Special Aid. 






Finally, the reductions outlined under Form I (page 143) are to 
apply in the case of Forms II, III, and IV. 

Formula for Determining the Equalized Tax-Rate 
The equalized tax-rate or milkge may be ascertained also by 
use of the following formula: 

T.E.-Special Aid 



$240,000 



M equals number of equalized mills or tax-rate; T.E. equals esti- 
mate of total expenses; Special Aid, total of all forms of special aid 
for expenses; and T, number of teachers. 



Determination of Number of Teachers on Basis of Number 
of Pupils 

Instead of actually counting the number of teachers in the scheme 
recommended above, it would be possible to determine the number 
of teachers by dividing the number of pupils in the district by the 
number of pupils established as the standard unit for a class. In 
this event it would be better to use the number in average daily 
attendance, since this would have the effect of promoting more regu- 
lar attendance. Aggregate attendance or total number of days at- 
tended during the year favors longer terms, but increased returns 
from the State for larger expenditures are already secured under the 
other elements of the proposed plan. Different units of average daily 
attendance per teacher should be fixed for rural and urban districts, 
likewise for elementary and high schools and for special classes. Ad- 
ditional teachers should be allowed for teaching special subjects and 
the units in this case should be larger than for regular teachers. The 
California plan embodying most of these features is probably the 
best of this kind. 

The Survey has not incorporated this feature into its recomma 
dations because it would complicate the plan considerably, and be 
cause it would introduce uniformity to such an extent that it woulc 
take away certain freedom of action from the local board. Since 
New York now uses the actual number of teaching positions, it 



would seem best at least during the first years of the operation of 
the proposed plan to retain the same basis. In its present form the 
plan has checks against low attendance per teacher and these might 
prove sufficient. 

Expediency a Sufficient Warrant for Adoption of Form IV 
in New York at the Present Time. — In this chapter there have 
been presented four alternative Forms for General Aid. The first 
two comply with the criteria in the preceding chapter and, therefore, 
meet all the essential demands that can properly be required of a 
system of state support. Forms III and IV incorporate a system 
of state aid which can be recognized only on the ground of practical 
expediency. It distributes back to the local communities approxi- 
mately the amounts of money that would be raised in each of them 
by a one mill tax. The fact that a number of cities have reached 
their legal limits of taxation and have been compelled to seek larger 
appropriations from the State in order to increase properly the 
salaries of their teachers seems sufficient proof to incorporate this 
additional element into a system of state aid on the grounds of ex- 
pediency. It is important, however, that these two different ele- 
ments in Forms I and II and in Forms III and TV be recognized 
and that they be kept separate in the formulation of future plans for 
General Aid. 

The practicability of all these Forms depends, however, to a con- 
siderable degree upon the amount of money that each of them would 
require. In the last chapter of the Survey estimates of these 
amounts are given. In the next chapter the plan recommended 
for Special Aid which should supplement the system of General 
Aid, will be described. 



CHAPTER XI 
SPECIAL AID 

SPECIAL Aid is distinguished from General Aid: In that (1) 
it is granted for specific purposes, whereas general aid covers 
a wide range of items, and (2) its purpose is to reward local 
districts for undertaking extensions or for performing some meri- 
torious thing that the average district does not have the desire or 
the courage to undertake. Thus such districts may be led to enter 
upon a new project with the knowledge that they will obtain a 
particular reward for so doing. 

The forms of special aid now in existence in New York to which 
the Survey gave attention will be considered: 

1 and 2. The Physical Training and Vocational Teacher 
Quotas. — The operation of these quotas has not been studied in- 
tensively. They satisfy in principle the third criterion, page 118. 
Since equalization of the educational burden is largely secured 
through a revised form of General Aid, it is recommended that 
these quotas be retained in their present form. 

3. Books and Apparatus Quotas. — The form of state support 
second in importance to the rural schools is the books and apparatus 
quota, in which case the State pays an amount equal to that raised in 
the districts. The principle back of this form of grant is to be 
commended in that it stimulates local districts to do their best. Its 
weakness lies in the fact that it takes no account of the varying 
capacity of districts to raise money for these purposes. However, 
since the amounts of money required are not large, this objectii 
is not of great force. Its present form should be retained, bui 
larger appropriation, amounting to at least $250,000 per year, shot 
be granted in order to meet the demands upon it. At present, u 
fortunately, full returns cannot be allowed because of limited fund, 

4. Academic Quotas. — The academic quotas granted to high 
schools have in the past served as a reward for the establishment of 



new departments or extension of old departments in local schools 
(Criterion No. 3). They might well serve that purpose still in 
small villages where people hesitate to establish high schools, but 
the value of this form of state aid in cities and larger villages has 
passed. The fact that the grant has been in the same amount 
irrespective of the ability of the districts to pay it or of the amount 
of money that they are putting into high schools has acted as a lim- 
itation upon its highest efficiency. It is recommended that this 
form of state aid be dropped and that instead there be granted to 
union free school and common school districts aid for high schools 
in proportion to the number of teachers employed and as supple- 
mentary to the more fundamental form of state aid which takes into 
account true valuation and amount of money spent as will be out- 
lined below. 

5. High School Tuition Quotas. — The $50 per year paid by 
the State for tuition in high schools for non-resident students has no 
place in a rational system of school support, although it is intended 
to achieve a worthy aim and doubtless has been of great benefit 
to a large number, but by no means to all the young people of the 
State residing in rural districts. In its place it is recommended 
that every child residing in a district not having a high school, 
who has satisfactorily completed the elementary schools, shall be 
given the right to attend any standard high school in the State 
that he chooses, within certain reasonable limitations. His tuition 
should be paid by his local district, which should include the charge 
as part of its other expenses. The State should then reimburse it 
proportionately to its true valuation per teacher and its tax-rate 
under General Aid. The tuition-rate charged by a high school 
should be as large as the cost per pupil for the previous year, 
determined in accordance with the rules of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The following method for estimating the cost per pupil is sug- 
gested: Add to the total expenses of the high school a reasonable 
share for deterioration of plant and equipment. Subtract the ap- 
portioned amount of General Aid and the specific amounts of 
Special Aid coming to the high school from the State. Divide this 
mount by the average daily attendance. 
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New Forms of Special Aid 

1. For High Schools. — Because of the additional cost of high 
schools over and above those for elementary schools and especially 
because of the fact that there is a great scarcity of high schools in 
the rural regions of New York State, it is recommended, in order to 
encourage the establishment and the extension of such schools in 
the common and union free and academic districts, that $200 be 
granted by the State to every district for each teacher appointed 
either in a newly established high school or for each teacher added 
to a present high school. This aid is to apply to junior high schools 
in the same way as it applies to senior high schools, provided the 
teacher for whom the aid is granted, possesses the standard qualifi- 
cations established by the Board of Regents, requiring graduation 
from college and professional preparation for teaching. The period 
for which such aid is granted should be limited to 20 years. 

It should be remembered in this connection that any increase in 
the number of teachers without a change in the true valuation 
operates to lower the equalized valuation per teacher and thus to 
increase the amount of aid received from the State, and likewise any 
increase in the tax-rate levied to maintain a high school receives a 
correspondingly increased aid. This Special Aid is given in addi- 
tion to General Aid in order to offer still greater inducements to the 
people in the rural communities to secure the best educational op- 
portunities for their children. Experience has proved that people 
in rural communities are less inclined to provide the best educa- 
tional facilities than people in the cities so that these forms of 
Special Aid are all the more necessary to secure the best interests 
of the State as a whole. 

2. Aid Should be Granted for Erection of School Houses 
Land Teachesages upon the Following Basis: Districts having a 

valuation per teacher of 

Less than $50,000 30 percent of cost of building and equipment 

5O,00O-*99,00O 25 " " " " 

100,0QEM49,000 20 " " " " 

150,000-199,000 15 " " " " 

200,000-249,000 10 " " " " 

250,000-299,000 5 " " " " 

300,000and over " " " " " " " 
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This aid should be subject in each case to the approval of the 
State Department of Education, both from the point of view of the 
nature of the site and the plans of the building, and also from the 
point of view of whether the erection of such a building in such a 
place is best adapted to promoting the best educational advantages 
for the children of the entire community district in which the build- 
ing is to be located. It is not intended that this state aid should be 
given to assist in the erection of buildings that satisfy needs of 
small groups of children, unless this is unavoidable. The State 
should not aid, under any circumstances, any measure which is not 
calculated to further the best interests of the State as a whole. 
Local preferences are to be considered only in so far as they affect 
the State's best interests. 

3. Improvement of Buildings. — A similar form of aid should be 
granted to communities for the making of major improvements to 
buildings, such as could be considered capital outlays within the 
rules of the State Department of Education, the amounts to be in 
accordance with the plan proposed above. 
^—4. Aid for Purchase of Trucks and Wagons. — This aid is 
recommended in the belief that first class equipment in this partic- 
ular not only promotes the highest welfare of the school, but it is in 
the end the most economical. Trucks and wagons are just as im- 
portant as a school building or a teacher in a well-organized com- 
munity school system. Experience has shown that rural people 
are not favorably disposed to adopt measures in this particular of 
their own volition. It is believed that this feature is of such im- 
portance to the welfare of the State as a whole that special aid 
should be granted for this purpose in accordance with the plan out- 
lined for schoolhouses in paragraph 2 above. 

It is to be noted that this form of aid as well as the two preceding 
are for capital outlays rather than for expenses. Without this aid 
the entire burden of the proper extension and equipment of the 
school plant falls upon local districts. This should not happen since 
many of them are handicapped by such low valuations of property 
that they cannot afford to furnish the kind of equipment which 
makes possible the proper educational opportunities for every child. 

Aid is granted in this form rather than in specific amounts because 



of the Importance of obtaining standards that are adapted to the 
varying conditions under which it should be carried on and because 
with such large items of expense the amount that it costs is the best 
standard. The plan here proposed also makes possible the adapta- 
tion of the amounts to the ability of the district to pay, the advan- 
tages of which have been shown in the chapter on General Aid. 
Specific grants for specific kinds of service, which disregard the 
amount of local effort required, do not, it is believed, promote the 
best interests of the schools. 

5. Transportation. — In order to assist communities in bearing 
the expenses of transportation, it is recommended that Special Aid be 
granted on the basis of the deficiency in valuation and the amount 
expended by the district during the previous year, as shown in the 
following table: 



Table 49. — Equalized Valuation Pee Teacher and Percent op Expenses 
fox Transportation to Be Pad by State 

Percent of 

Equalized valuation expense to be 

per teacher paid by State 

|0- $9,000 96 

10,000- 19,000 92 

20,000- 29,000 88 

30,000- 39,000 84 

40,000- 49,000 80 

50,000- 59,000 76 

60,000- 59,000 72 

70,000- 79,000 68 

80,000- 89,000 64 

90,000- 99,000 60 

100,000-109,000 56 

1 10,000-119,000 52 

120,000-129,000 48 

130,000-139,000 44 

140,000-149,000 40 

150,000-159,000 36 

160,000-169,000 32 

170,000-179,000 28 

180,000-189,000 24 

190,000-199,000 20 

200,000-209,000 16 

210,000-219,000 12 

220,000-229,000 8 

230,000-239,000 4 
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6. Teachers in Rural Schools. — To induce competent teachers 
to go into the outlying rural schools, where at present they are 
seldom found, it is recommended by the Survey that the State 
make a direct grant of $10 per month to the district for the benefit 
of each individual teacher possessing the qualifications named below 
who teaches in an outlying one-teacher rural school designated by 
the State Department as a one-teacher rural school which should 
not be abandoned and consolidated with other schools in any future 
scheme of organization; this grant to be increased to $15 per month 
for the second year and $17 and $20 for the third and fourth years. 
The qualifications to be fulfilled should be either: 

(a) A normal school graduate or equivalent with three years of 
teaching experience, or 

(b) A graduate of one of the rural teacher training departments 
of the normal school as provided for in the section of the Survey on 
Preparation of Teachers. 

This grant is made directly to the teacher in order that the local 
district may not include it as part of her regular salary in the 
operation of the minimum salary law and also in order that a local 
school district may not obtain benefit thereby. 

The application of this aid is limited to outlying districts in order 
that the State may not encourage the continuance of one-teacher 
schools which, in the interests of the schools of the entire State, 
should be consolidated with a central school. 

7. Supervisory Quota. — A supervisory quota of $800 per year 
now applies to those villages and cities employing a superintendent. 
This quota as now constituted does not affect the rural school dis- 
tricts. It should be extended so as to apply to community districts 
employing a supervising principal giving less than one-half of his 
time to teaching. As in the case of the academic quota it has 
served good use in the past, but does not, in the judgment of the 
Survey, reward school districts or stimulate them to put forth 
greater effort except in the case of those districts that are consider- 
ing for the first time or who have recently voted to have a superin- 
tendent of schools. It should be modified so as to be made appli- 
cable for a period not exceeding twenty years from the creation of 
the office. 

i6a 



8. Abandoned Buhddsgs. — In order to induce citizens to per- 
manently abandon the one-teacher schools, other than those which 
the State Department of Education has approved for continuance 
on sufficient grounds, it is recommended that $100 be granted for 
each such building so abandoned for a period of twenty years. 



CHAPTER XII 
FIELD WORK 

THE Administration Division of the Survey has suggested 
certain changes in the local territorial unit for the support of 
schools. The Financial Section has likewise recommended 
such changes in the preceding chapters, and also in succeeding chap- 
ters relative to the system of subventions or aid from the State. It 
was very much desired that these suggested modifications be tried 
out in actual situations both in order that the Survey might have a 
check upon its recommendations through actual trial, and also in 
order that the citizens of the State might have reliable data upon 
which to base their judgments as to the wisdom of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Survey in this field. 

At the time the Financial Section was compelled to begin its 
field work, the Administrative Division of the Survey had not as 
yet completed the redistribution of the territory in any county upon 
purely educational grounds. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Financial Section to make such a redistribution in the territory of 
such counties as were assigned to it, namely, Delaware, Monroe and 
Tompkins, in order to have a proper basis for carrying on the 
necessary financial studies. These three counties furnished a wide 
range of situations typical of the varied conditions existing through- 
out the entire State. 

Redistribution of Territory into School Districts 
In dividing the territory in these counties into more efficient school 
districts the Financial Section of the Survey endeavored to obtain 
data which would be of assistance in determining costs of schools 
under any of a number of reorganizations which might finally be 
recommended by the Administration Section. The Committee of 
Direction, through its chairman, George A. Works, performed a 
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very helpful part in thus co-ordinating the efforts of the two divi- 
sions of the Survey. 

One of the first tasks of the field work was to agree upon prin- 
ciples and standards which would govern each member of the staff 
as he went out into his own territory. After a preliminary confer- 
ence at Ithaca and a preliminary visit to the various territories in 
which each member was to work, these principles and standards 
were finally agreed upon in a second conference held at Ithaca. 
During the time the field work was being carried on, the Director in 
charge of the Financial Section visited each of the territories and 
furthered co-ordination of the work. The purpose in all of this 
was to make sure that each member of the staff was working in 
harmony with all of the others and was making at the same time 
the proper adaptations of the principles and standards to the pecu- 
liar situations found in the different regions. In other words, it was 
intended that they be guided by principles rather than by rules. 
While each man's work was to be such that it would be comparable 
with the others, at the same time he was expected to exercise such 
discretion as would permit the working out of those plans that were 
best adapted to each co mmuni ty. 

The principles adopted for guidance in this work were as follows: 

1. The entire territory of such sections of each of the counties 
chosen for study shall be divided into territorial units for both 
elementary and high school purposes. 

2 . Each elementary school unit shall embrace such territory as will 
best further the education of all of the children contained therein, 
subject only to such limitations as environing conditions require. 

3. The elementary school districts thus determined upon shall 
then be grouped into high school units in such a way as will further 
the giving of the best educational opportunities to all of the children 
in the entire region. 

4. One of these high school units, or wbt 
require it, two or three such high s< 
community unit. 

5. In determining the bounds ifl 
will be guided by his own judgd 
and after obtaining the ad vi 




such trustees and citizens with whom he may have opportunity to 
consult. Generally speaking, the advice of the district superin- 
tendent will be found better than that of any other person, and it 
is much to be desired that each field worker obtain as much assist- 
ance from each of the district superintendents as is possible. 

Standards. — The standards adopted for the best realization of 
the above principles were as follows: 

1 . Number of pupils per teacher. 

(a) Elementary Schools. No teacher should have more than 
40 pupils, preferably not more than 30, nor less than 12 
pupils, unless exceptional conditions such as climatic or 
topographical conditions or sparse settlements warrant 
such a small number. 

(b) High Schools. One teacher to 20 pupils. No high 
school should have less than three teachers nor less than 
four years of work — a high school may include grades 
seven and eight when they are organized as part of a 
junior high school. 

2. Longest walk. 

(a) To school building, one and one-half miles. 
(6) To meet conveyance, three-quarters of a mile. 

3. Longest haul. 

The time haul limit rather than the distance limit is con- 
sidered fundamental. The limit of one hour is placed as 
the maximum. For wagons, the distance limit for this 
time limit would ordinarily be two and one-half or three 
and one-half miles; for auto trucks, eight to twelve miles. 

4. In interpreting the above standards account should be taken 
of unfavorable conditions as regards: 

(a) Amount of rainfall and snow during the school year, the 
extent of drifted roads and length of time during which 
they are ordinarily in this condition. 

(() Bad roads for other reasons. 

(c) Opportunities for shelter at waiting points. 

5. In interpreting the above standards it will be necessary to take 

into account also: 
(a) Type of roads. 



(b) Topographical conditions such as high hilts or any other 
barrier of impediment. 

(c) The number of children that live in each part of the entire 
county, particularly in small villages. 

(rf) Condition of buildings, particularly the new ones. 

Method of Work. — The method of operation of the surveyors 
when in the field may best be set forth in the words of one of them, 
Mr. Thomas A. Bock. ' 

"With these standards in mind each surveyor went to work with 
the district superintendent of the territory which it was proposed to 
theoretically reorganize. 

"First a map of the territory was sought. Wherever possible 
the topographical map of the United States Geological Survey was 
used. On this schoolhouses and dwellings are already marked with 
considerable accuracy. 

"With a pen the district superintendent carefully outlined the 
boundaries of the existing school districts. 

" It should he noted here that in New York State, the school dis- 
trict, comprising the sending area about a single schoolhouse, is 
a corporate unit. It has very little relation to the township in 
which its territory lies. It may, in fact, lie in several townships 
and in several counties. It has its own trustee, or trustees; employs 
its own teacher; levies its own taxes; makes loans and purchases, 
and is financially independent of every other part of the township. 
This makes it a comparatively easy matter to transfer a school 
district from one township to another, or to group any number of 
districts together. This differs from the situation in Pennsylvania, 
where a sub-division of a township having a single schoolhouse 
cannot be transferred from one township to another without break- 
ing off corporate relations with one township and establishing nev- 
corporate relations with another township, and ^"^'usting 1 
property interests and indebtedness which ai ' ' 

process. 

"With the aid of the district superintenc 
marked out on the topographical map which, w 



reasonable transportation as was thought feasible, would bring the 
largest possible number of children together into graded schools. 

" In making these districts considerable time was spent in examin- 
ing roads and making sure by actual inspection of the exact loca- 
tion of the dwellings of those children who dwelt farthest from the 
proposed schoolhouse. The map having been drawn to scale, it was 
not, in most cases, necessary to measure distances. 

"Existing schoolhouses that were comparatively modem and 
would fit in with the new arrangements were to be continued in use. 
But in many cases new buildings were indicated. These were ten- 
tatively located, when possible, at such points as seemed to corre- 
spond with the natural gathering places of the community. Very 
frequently this happened to be in or near a village, but in many 
cases, the distance to the village was too great and other points, not 
community centers, but the junction of important valleys or roads, 
had to be selected. Occasionally the pupils of only two schools could 
be brought together at one schoolhouse, and a question arose as to 
whether one or two teachers should be provided. Not infrequently, 
in Delaware County, the location of a small one-teacher school could 
not be changed and the only question that arose was as to the need 
for a modem building and equipment and an efficient teacher. 

"When all the territory of a given district superintendent had 
been thus cut up into the smallest possible number of new school 
districts, and the number of school buildings had, in this way, been 
reduced to the smallest number that the topography would allow, 
or the district superintendent's judgment would approve, the newly 
formed districts (still using the word "district" to signify the 
"sending area" about a schoolhouse) were grouped into so-called 
school townships. These were not coterminous with, and had no 
relation to the civil townships. 

"These school townships were theoretically organized for admin- 
istrative purposes. Usually a beginning was made by first com- 
bining into one group those districts which had a common trading 
center or lay in the same stream basin. Then the remaining 
smaller districts were united to those school townships which the 
topography, the usual course of travel, and the opinion of the dis- 
trict superintendent seemed to suggest 



"These groupings into so-called community center districts, or 
school townships, sometimes determined the location of the high 
schools, though at times one school township would have several 
high schools. Usually the high schools were located on the basis of 
accessibility to the largest possible number of children. Efforts 
were always made to place them in a consolidated school building. 

" The high schools included were of four types : grades seven to ten, 
and seven to twelve academic, and seven to ten and seven to twelve 
Smith-Hughes type. Sometimes it was necessary to provide one 
agriculture and one homemaking teacher to work alternately in 
two small schools." 

Computation of Costs 
The Project Blank. — After the surveyors had, in the manner 
described above, covered their districts they proceeded to assemble 
costs of the reorganized schools. Blank forms were prepared for 
this purpose which required, in the first place, such a description 
of the various districts as to make certain, that all of the terri- 
tory was included in some project so that anyone not acquainted 
with the field could easily make certain that such had been done. 
In the second place the description of the district required such 
data as would make possible a check upon the judgment of the 
surveyors regarding the number of pupils coming from each of the 
districts for each of the various types of schools ; and similar definite 
information relative to those pupils who were to be transported, 
regarding the type of vehicle that was to be used and the wage 
necessary to pay the driver. Finally, spaces on the blank were pro- 
vided in which the surveyors were required to place the valua- 
tions and the tax-rates, both actual and equalized, of each of the 
districts in order that the data might be conveniently at hand for 
the use of the surveyors and those who later examined their work 
under the present as well as under the reorganized system. The 
financial statement of the blank was designed to cover every essen- 
tial item of expense. It was also so arranged that it could be con- 
veniently totaled and proper deduction made for various forms of 
state aid. This form, called the " Project Blank" is given herewith. 



PROJECT BLANK 

New York Rural School Survey 
Financial Section 

Local Reorganization Project No 

School located at 



County Supervisory District 

1. Towns involved District numbers 

1. Nos. 

2. Nos. 

3. Nos. 

4. Nos. 

Whole number of elementary pupils involved 

Secondary pupils 

2. Schools located in the above towns which are not consolidated. 

Those checked might properly be attached to this project to form a 
" school town " in a county reorganization. 

1. Nos. 

2. Nos. 



3. Schools located in the above towns that may be taken into other consolida- 
tion projects or attached thereto in a county reorganization. 
1. Nos. 



Number of teachers needed— Elem High 

5. Transportation 

District No. pupils Vehicles Annual wage 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT 






First Yeah of Operation 








Second- 


Corn- 














I. Capital Outlays —to — 






1. Building — Elem. rooms 







Sec. i 

2. Furniture 

3. Site, water, supply, sewage dis- 

posal, grading, walks 

4a. Wagons — elem sec 

4b. Trucks— elem sec 

Total 

Less amount for which 

building may be sold 

this year 

Total outlay 
II. Current expenses 

II. 5a. Salaries elem. teachers 

.... at | * 



5b. Sal. sec. teach, (acad.o 



6. Other expenses of 

7. Operation 

a. Salaries and wages of jani- 

b. Other expense of operation 

8. Maintenance 

9. Transportation 

a. Salaries 

b. Upkeep of vehicles includ- 

ing tires 
Gas and oil 

10. Other auxiliary agencies 

11. Fixed charges 

12. General control 

13. Total current expenses 

m 



16. Truck and wagon notes paid first 



Total debt service 
l Amount to Be Raised First 



Grades Grades 



Amount to be raised first year 

(from page 2) 

Tax- rates 
Actual rate assuming State 

aid supplies 

dist.quotasat S $ 

.... dist.quotasat 

.... teach, quotas at 

.... teach, quotas at 

teach, quotas at 

.... academic quotas at 

tuition pupils at 

Book-apparatus aid 

Smith-Hughes aid 

National gov't 

State . " 

Total 

Amount to be raised by local tax 

Actual rate on ass. valuation 

True tax-rate 

True tax-rate on current expenses assum- 
ing all to be paid by local tax 

True tax for outlays assuming entire 
amount to be paid in one year by local 
tax 

True tax-rate — debt service this year 

Actual rate same territory if this district 
had existed in 1919-20 and main- 
tained, same schools as located therein 
at that time 

Standards. — General instructions regarding the preparation of 
the "project blank," including the statement of standards to be 
observed in the work were as follows: 



In determining plans for financing remember: 

1. You are planning schools for the children in the entire region, 
town, community or county. 

2. That other things being equal, the larger the school the better. 

3. That if schools must be smaller than the standards, plans will 
have to be studied for state aid in case true valuations per teacher 
are low. 

4. That if territory chosen for elementary schools does not have 
sufficient pupils for an efficient high school you may consider fi- 
nancial plans both for a joint high school district including cost of 
transportation and board and also as an alternative, a plan for pay- 
ing tuition in another high school. 

5. The following standards for determining costs shall be observed 
except when a deviation from them is clearly warranted by the facts 
found in the local situation: 

Capital outlays. — Building, $4,000 per room, elementary school; 
$5,000 per room, high school. 

Equipment, $650 per room. Additional equipment for agricul- 
ture, minimum $200; for homemaking, minimum $300. $500 de- 
sirable in each case when assessed valuation warrants. 

Transportation. — Automobile, large van $3,500, small van $1,500, 
wagon $400-$500. 

Current expenses — salaries. — Salaries of elementary teachers, 
minimum $800 in consolidated schools, $720 in one-teacher schools. 
A uniform schedule should be followed in each county according to 
salaries now paid in schools as similar in character as can be found. 

Salaries in high schools obtained from Survey's study of New 
York Salaries 1920-21, Medians: 

Principals, academic, $1,600. 

Principals, teaching agriculture, $2,400. 

Teachers, academic, $1,100. 

Teachers, agriculture, head of department, $2,000. 

Teachers, homemaking, $1,100. 

Transportation— -cost per pupU.— IUinoisstudyl921,$0.22perday. 

Ohio study, $0.16 per day. 

Preble County, Ohio: Wagons owned by district, $0.20 per day. 
Automobile vans owned by district, $0.12^ per day. Au " "*■ 
vans now owned by district, $0.23 per day. 



Pennsylvania $0.16 per day, all kinds. 

Ohio study, salary of driver: Driver of wagon $90 per month. 
Driver of automobile $120 per month. Give considerable weight 
to local opinion as to cost of driver on the ground. 

Number of Pupils per Truck.— Hard road, 20 to 40 or 50 according 
to size of truck. Wagon on dirt road, maximum number 24. 

Family transportation to automobile or schoolhouse, maximum 
$20 per month. 

Board in lieu of transportation, $3.50 to $5.00 per week. 

Other Expenses of Instruction. i — Elementary schools: $26 per 
teacher, $0.78 per pupil. 

Secondary schools: Academic, $47.20 per teacher, $4.25 per 
pupil. 

Academic and vocational combined, $84.40 per teacher, $13.68 
per pupil. 

Operation and Maintenance. 1 — Janitor, $64 per teacher, $2.80 
per pupil. 

Other operating costs, $120.08 per teacher, $5.26 per pupil. 

Maintenance, $34.06 per teacher, $1.49 per pupil. 

Transportation, $180.70 per teacher, $7.91 per pupil (of second- 
ary importance), 

Other auxiliary agencies, $19.25 per teacher, $0.84 per pupil. 

Fixed charges $22 .93 per teacher, or $1 .00 per pupil (of secondary 
importance). 

General control, $1.00 per pupil. 

Additional instruction and standards were prepared after the 
field work had been entered upon. These were as follows: 

1. Instead of dividing all schools into elementary schools and 
high schools it seems best, in some cases at least, to provide for the 
financing of junior high schools. Some of these junior high schools 
may not have a senior high school above them. In other com- 
munities the junior and senior high schools may be combined into 
one. Each field worker is to use his own judgment as to the best 
type of school to have established in each community. Each field 

1 Based on costs in seven consolidated districts in New York State in which 
academic departments teaching agriculture and home economics were main- 
tained, 1919-1920. 



worker should, in the course of his work, furnish an example of 
each of the three types of high schools — junior high schools only, 
junior and senior high schools combined, and the regular four-year 
high school. 

2. In consequence of what is outlined in No. 1 above there is pro- 
vided on the blank forms, paragraph 4, three columns at the heads 
of which the grades covered in each case are to be filled in by the 
field worker. (See page 170.) 

3. Standards in junior nigh schools: Minimum number of 
teachers, 3. 

Minimum number of pupils per teacher, 20. ( 

Salaries of teacher of agriculture and principal, $1,500. 
Salary of teacher of home-making, $1,000. 
Salary of teacher of academic subjects, $900. 
It is expected that the first two teachers will each do some 
academic work. 

4. Bonds — standards: 

(a) Bonds issued for purchase of site, schoolhouse, etc., 
twenty-year period, one-twentieth retired the first year, 
interest five and one-half percent on the total issue should 
be paid during the first year. 

(b) Notes issued for purchase of trucks and wagons, five-year 
period, one-fifth retired the first year, interest six per 
cent. Interest paid first year on total issue. 

Methods of Work. — The methods observed by the field workers 
in the estimation of costs have been described by the same member 
of the staff quoted above, in the following words: 1 

"Average attendance figures were usually used to determine the 
number of children to be housed and transported, but in some cases 
a median between total enrolment and average attendance was 
substituted. 

"The kind of conveyance to be used and the annual wage of the 
driver were both based upon the kind of conveyance now in use in 
nearby districts and the annual cost for the same. 

" Usually the conveyances in use were privately owned. Hence 



this practice was followed in the reorganization projects with this 
exception — that in each project requiring more than one convey- 
ance, provision was made for the purchase of one modem school 
wagon or truck by the district, the first year. 

" In working out transportation routes, as was done in practically 
every case, pupils were obliged to walk to a main road to meet the 
conveyance only when it was noted that during inclement weather 
a dwelling house offered shelter near the meeting point. 

"The items dealing with assessments require some explanation. 
As noted above, the assessment is made by a local board of assessors, 
and, as in Pennsylvania, is usually not full value assessment. 

"The State Equalization Board, or Tax Commission, a perma- 
nent body of taxation experts on full time service, annually compares 
current sales of property with local assessed values. Then they 
give each township an assessment rating based upon these sales as 
70 percent, 82 percent, etc. These ratings, published annually in 
book form, indicate the percentage of its true value at which prop- 
erty is locally assessed. Hence, when the local assessed valuations 
had been obtained from the district superintendent's report, the 
true valuation and true tax-rate for each district could be readily 
computed. This true tax-rate, being on a 100 percent valuation 
makes a reasonably fair basis of comparison between the several 
districts. 

" On the basis of the sum of the true valuations of all the districts 
involved in a reorganized project, and the total annual expendi- 
tures of the same districts, minus the state aid, the surveyor com- 
puted what would have been the cost and the true tax-rate for 
operating the existing schools as they were during 1919-1920, pro- 
vided the territory in the project had been reorganized into the 
proposed larger administrative units. 

"Upon these facts as a basis, it was believed that the farmers of 
the State could form a sound judgment as to whether the existing 
organization of school districts in the State should be modified. 
Such reorganization was found to raise the tax-rate in some dis- 
tricts and lower the rate in others. " 

"Standards for determining costs were agreed to but were sub- 
ject to some modifications by reason of local conditions. 
176 



"The schoolhouses suggested were of such pretentiousness only 
as the best thought of the local community would be likely to ap- 
prove. Inasmuch as rural schoolhouses in New York State are 
somewhat smaller than usual, and are usually of frame construction, 
the standard of prices may seem somewhat low." 

It should be noticed that in the use of the blanks, costs of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are kept separate throughout; that to the 
total of current expenses is added the debt service giving the total 
amount to be raised the first year; that from this is deducted the 
state aid giving the net amount to be raised by local tax; and that the 
items at the close furnish costs in terms of actual and true tax-rates. 

As the "project blanks" were completed by the surveyor, while 
in the field, they were sent to the office of the Director of the Finan- 
cial Section where they were checked for accuracy of computation. 
They were then studied comparatively by the Director and where it 
seemed that one surveyor was extreme in his estimation of costs the 
proper revision was made by the surveyor, not only in his costs, but 
also in the amount of the tax-rates at the end of the "project blank." 

Tabulation of Data 
In order to put the data in such form as would enable the Sur- 
vey to make a studyof the costs thus ascertained, the most important 
items contained in the " project blank " were tabulated on large " pro- 
ject tables. " The headings of the various columns in these "project 
tables" are as follows: 
Name of project. 
Equalized valuation. 
Equalized valuation per teacher. 
Present No. teachers. Reorganized No. 
Salaries: 

Elementary — 

Amount No. teachers. 
Secondary — 

Amount No. teachers. 
Vocational — 
Amount No. teachers. 
'.' ransportation 

No. pupils transported. 
Other expenses. 
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Debt service. 

Total expenses. 

Total payments. 

Equalized tax without state aid. 

For current expenses. 

For transportation. 

For debt service. 
Present plan — 

Total cost. 
Present state aid. 
Equalized tax without state aid. 
Equalized tax rate with state aid. 

The data called for under the above headings, which were not fur- 
nished by the "project blanks, " were gathered from other sources or 
were computed from data contained therein. Undoubtedly the most 
painstaking work required of the Survey was spent in the prepara- 
tion of these "project tables." Every "project" was first worked 
out separately and afterwards combined. The wide range of the 
data thus brought together made it possible to inquire into a vast 
number of relationships, but because of lack of space, only those 
brought out in succeeding chapters can be entered upon here. 



CHAPTER Xni 

COMPARISON OF COSTS, STATE AID AND TAX- 
RATES UNDER PRESENT AND 
PROPOSED PLANS 

THE "project table" described in Chapter XII provided the 
material from which deductions could be made as to com- 
parative costs of schools under varying conditions as well 
as to the effects of the plan of state aid recommended in Chapter 
X. Inasmuch as the Joint Committee on Rural Schools had 
virtually decided to accept the community unit for the purpose of 
taxation by the time this work was finished, it seemed desirable to 
make comparison of costs under each of the following sets of condi- 
tions. 

1. Costs of schools in community districts maintaining the same 
schools as at present and continuing the present system of state 
aid. (Law of 1920.) 

2. Costs of schools in community districts maintaining the same 
schools as at present but with the revised form of aid recommended 
in Chapter X. 

3. Cost of schools completely reorganized into community dis- 
tricts in accordance with the plans of the field workers of the 
Financial Section of the Survey and with the revised form of state 
aid recommended in Chapter X. 

That which follows will describe the way in which the material 
furnished by the "project table" was utilized. 

The first step was to combine the "projects" or school centers 
into "community districts." In doing this, effort was made to 
keep the number of community districts as close to the number of 
towns as conditions permitted on the ground that inasmuch as the 
people of New York State had become accustomed to conducting 



their civil affairs in towns, a territory of similar size might best be 
adapted to community districts. However, this principle was not 
followed whenever it seemed to the best interest of the schools not 
to do so. Town lines were totally disregarded in the making up 
of community districts. Table 50 gives a list of these fictitious 
community districts together with a description of the "projects" 
that comprise them. District lines were disregarded in the making 
up of "projects" whenever it seemed advantageous to the pupils 
to do so. 1 

It will be noticed that there is considerable variety in the type 
of schools demanded, in the number of pupils and teachers, and also 
in the number of combined districts and equalized valuations. The 
Survey Staff believes this is inevitable. This fact has an important 
bearing upon comparative costs; but the plans for state aid here- 
with recommended takes away most, if not all, of the practical 
difficulties that would otherwise arise, since it adjusts itself so 
readily and so completely to the needs of the respective districts, 
stimulating them to their best efforts and complementing them in 
such a way that an efficient school is possible without undue strain 
upon the local tax-payers. 

The expense of conducting the schools now situated in each of 
these community districts as well as of the reorganized schools as 
arranged by the Survey Staff is given in Table 51. The significant 
point in this table is the increased cost of the reorganized schools. 
These increases range all the wayfromone to seventy-seven percent., 
the lowest increases, on the whole, being in Monroe County, the 
highest in Delaware County. The median increase is approxi- 
mately thirty-five percent. From this it may be concluded that 
it will cost the local and the state governments together practically 
one-third more to run a first-class system of rural schools than to 
conduct the present system. In this connection it should be 

1 It should be said that while this organization of projects in community dis- 
tricts was done with great care, the time at the disposal of the committee was 
not sufficient to warrant the adoption of such distribution of territory as that 
which should be followed if the community districts were established by law. 
It is believed, however, to be sufficiently dose to the form of organization to be 
adopted to furnish reliable material for valid conclusions regarding the costs of 
schools and the operation of the plan of state aid recommended herein. 
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remembered that the wastes and inefficiencies in the present system 
have been removed to a considerable degree in the reorganized plan, 
and that the gain in actual efficiency would probably be far greater 
than the increase in the costs. 

Table 51.— Comparison or Expenses, in Community Districts— (I) With 

Schools as Now Organized; (2) With Reorganized Community Schools; 
(3) Percent of Increase 



Delaware County 

Supervisory District No. 1 

Sidney Center $7,953 $11,449 

MasonviUe 19,359 21,085 

Tompkins 16,463 18,468 

Supervisory District No. 2 

Colchester 

Hancock 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Delhi 45,089 50,594 

Walton 78,722 99,961 

Hamden 10,123 13,724 

Supervisory District No. 5 

Franklin 26,454 

Davenport 16,333 

Meredith 10,150 

Supervisory District No. 6 

Stamford 22,196 19,856 

Harpersfield 22,322 30,126 

Kortright 19,053 24,677 

Bovina 11,350 16,664 

Tompkins County 

Supervisory District No. 1 

Newfield 

Enfield 

Ulysses 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Danby 18,314 21,756 

Caroline 15,913 21,672 

Dryden 31,146 39,186 

Monroe County 

Supervisory District No. 1 
Henrietta 19,605 29,600 

Supervisory District No. 2 
Mendon 37,680 38,907 

Supervisory District No. 3 
Parma 33,725 33,934 

Supervisory District No. 4 
Ogden 39,852 46,326 



Another significant conclusion is that an increase of over one- 
third in the costs of schools in rural communities could not possibly 
be borne by them alone; if rural New York ever has the educational 
system it should have, it must be with the assistance of the State as 
a whole. 

Before showing in detail just how the plans recommended in 
Chapter X work out in the 22 community districts here presented 
it is desirable again to point out the fact that the fundamental 
purpose is to equalize local tax-rates in all classes of districts for 
the same types of schools irrespective of valuations. While there 
will be differences in the tax-rates due not only to the efforts that 
districts make to maintain the most efficient schools but also to failures 
to come up to certain standards for which penalties are exacted, yet 
there will be a very strong tendency to have local tax-rates through- 
out the entire State approach the median. It is estimated that 
this median point for local tax-rates, after state aid has been de- 
ducted under the plans proposed herewith, will be near five or five 
and one-half mills as long as the percent scale of expenses is main- 
tained. It is important in judging the effect of this proposed plan 
of state aid that this probable median be kept in mind; also the 
further fact that the taxes of districts other than common school 
districts will be reduced by larger amounts of state aid. More- 
over, it should be pointed out, in this connection that this does not 
necessarily imply an increased cost of schools to the state govern- 
ment. New York through its central government already bears a 
fair share of the expenses of schools. The difficulty is that this 
central aid is not efficiently distributed under the present district 
and teacher quota systems. 

Table 52 gives the essential facts from the "project tables" which 
make possible an analysis of the relationship between state aid and 
total expenses and the costs of the building and vehicles which 
would be required in order to put reorganized schools into effect. 
It will be noticed that there is a wide range in the proportion of 
state aid varying from eighteen to seventy-five percent, the median 
percent being about fifty-seven. This seems to be a large propor- 
tion at first glance. It should be remembered in the first place, 
however, that these figures include both General Aid and all forms 
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of Special Aid; also that the average 
equalized valuation per teacher of 
the entire State is $240,000, and 
that there are but two districts in 
this table which have a higher valua- 
tion per teacher. Each of these has 
but a small proportion of state aid. 
It will be observed, by comparing 
further the percents of state aid, or 
proportions of expense paid by the 
state, and the equalized valuations 
per teacher, that in general they 
vary inversely with each other. The 
correlation coefficient computed ac- 
cording to Spearman's Method of 
Rank Differences is unusually high, 
r= - .936. Table 53 shows the rank 
of each community district in each 
of these respects. 

In connection with outlays it will 
be observed that the costs of the 
building "projects" in the various 
districts differ considerably. This 
is due to the differences in the size 
and condition of the present school 
plants, to the type and size of the 
community schools, and to the dif- 
ferent conceptions which people liv- 
ing in different portions of the State 
have regarding the kind of school 
building that should be erected. For 
instance, in Monroe County people 
insist that only modern fully fire- 
proof buildings shall be erected, 
while in Delaware County semi-fire- 
proof buildings are the most expen- 
sive that are consid 
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factor causing differences in the initial cost of the additional school 
plant, is the number of children to be transported and the character 
of equipment provided for that purpose. It will be noticed the 
amount of transportation aid varies inversely to the equalized 
valuation per teacher in accordance with the provision for state aid 
given above. 

Table 53.— Relationship Between Percent of Totax Expense Met by 
State Suppoet and Equalized Valuation Pee Teachee ' 
Rankin 

Rank in percent equalized 

of total expense valuation 

Town met by State aid per teacher 

Stamford 1 22 

Ulysses 2 21 

Mendon- 3 19 

Ogden 4 18 

HarpersfieM 5 20 

Walton 6 17 

Sidney Center 7 16 

Hancock 8 13 

Henrietta 9 23 

Drydcn 10 8 

Hamden 11 11 

Bovina 12 14 

Davenport . 13 12 

Enfield 14 15 

Danby , 15 10 

Delhi 16 6 

Meredith 17 9 

Kortright 18 7 

Caroline 19 1 

Tompkins 20 4 

Colchester 21 3 

Newfield 22 5 

Masonville 23 2 

r = - .936 

As regards the local tax-rates for expenses as given in this table, 
it should be mentioned in the first place that these are equalized 
tax-rates and that on the whole they were found, in the Chapter on 
Valuations, to average about sixty percent of the actual tax-rates 
based upon assessed valuations. Thus, a six percent tax in this 
table represents a ten percent tax as generally levied. In the 
second place it will be noticed that none of these local tax-rates 
1 Spearman's Method of Rank Differences. 



[all below five nor reach as high as seven and one-half mills. All of 
them lie close together and near or just above the probable median 
local tax-rate for the entire State. This demonstrates the fact that 
the plan proposed in the previous chapter tends to equalize the local 
tax-rates. 

Table 54 furnishes a percentage analysis of state aid for expenses 
given in Table 52. Considerable variety in the percentages among 
the various community districts is noticeable in all types of aid. 
General Aid ranges from twenty-five to seventy-eight percent, 
transportation from five to thirty-six percent, secondary teachers 
from one to sixteen percent, agricultural and home economics from 
five to thirty-five percent, abandoned buildings from four to twenty- 
two percent. The medians are approximately sixty percent for 
General Aid, sixteen for transportation aid, nine for agricultural and 
home economics, ten for abandoned buildings and six for high 
schools. Again the general indirect correspondence between Gen- 
eral Aid and equalized valuation per teacher is noticeable. 

The most important comparison for practical purposes is that 
between the local tax-rates under the various systems of organization 
and state aid. Any citizen may properly wish to know how 
this reorganization plan would effect him. Table 55 is planned to 
answer this question with three different sets of actual conditions in 
mind. The three situations set out at the beginning of this chapter 
are covered in the col umns numbered 1, 2, 3a and 3b. The tax-rates 
in Column 1 have been computed on the assumption that the ex- 
penses in each of the districts included would be the same in the 
year 1920-21 as in the year 1919-20 except for the increases in 
salaries, the amounts of which increases were ascertained from the 
State Commissioner of Education. From these expenses was 
deducted the amount of aid that was distributed to the districts in 
May, 1921. The remainder was divided by the equalized valuation 
of the district in question. These figures are, therefore, believed to 
be reliable. It will be noticed that they are lower than the tax-rates 
of these districts during the previous year as given in Chapter VI 
on Tax-Rates. This is due to the increased aid given by the State 
during the year 1920-21. 

Column 2 gives the tax-rates under the following conditions: The 
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same costs of schools as in 
the case of Column 1 but 
with state aid according to 
the plan submitted in Chap- 
ter X. The Columns, 3a 
and 3b of Table 55 deal with 
the reorganized school sys- 
tem under the revised plan 
of state aid as herein pro- 
posed. Column 3a shows 
the tax-rate for expenses in 
each district while Column 
3b shows the total tax-rate 
including that for outlays 
and debt service for the first 
year of the operation of the 
new schools. The difference 
between the two columns 
shows the amount of tax 
(hat it would be necessary 
to levy for the first year in 
order to meet the building 
and vehicle outlay. Ordi- 
narily this amount should 
gradually grow less during 
a twenty year period. This 
difference between the two 
columns is shown in the last 
column. 

Many of these tax-rates 
shown in Column 2, Table 
55, would have been lower 
had it not been for the fact 
that deductions were made 
because of small attended 
schools. The Survey did 
not attempt to deduct for 



teachers of low qualifications or to add for teachers of high quali- 
fications. This feature of deductions in the plan of state aid is 

Table 55.— Comparison o* Tax-Rates in Community Districts: (1) With 
Schools as Now Organized and Present Aid; (2) With Schools as 
Organized and Proposed Revised Aid; (3) With Reorganized Com 
munity Schools and Proposed Revised State Am; (a) Current Ex- 
penses Only; (b) Current Expenses, New Buildings, Transportation 
Equipment and (4) Differences Between 3a and 3b 



Delaware County 
Supervisory District No. 1 

Sidney Center 

Masonville 

Tompkins 

Supervisory District No. 2 

Colchester 

Hancock 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Delhi 

Walton 

Ha.md.cn 

Supervisory District No. 5 

Franklin 

Davenport 

Meredith 

Supervisory District No. 6 

Stamford 

Harpersfield 

Kortright 

Bovina 

Tompkins County 
Supervisory District No. 1 

Newfield 

Enfield 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Caroline 

Dryden 

Monroe County 

Supervisory District No. 1 

Henrietta 

Supervisory District No. 2 

Mendon 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Supervisory District No. 4 
Ogden 



$4.57 
6.60 
6.60 



well illustrated by this one example. The following table, Table 
56, shows the amounts that were deducted from the various dis- 
tricts as well as the tax-rates that might have been levied had their 

Table 56. — Comparison of the Reorganized Community Districts on the 
Basis op (1) Deduction tor Low Attendance, (2) Tax-Rate Without 
This Deduction, (3) Tax-Rates With This Deduction, (4) Dipeerences 
Between Tax-Rates (3) and (4) 



Delaware County 
Supervisory District No. 1 

Sidney Center 

Mason ville 

Tompkins 

Supervisory District No. 2 

Colchester 

Hancock 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Walton.'.'.'.'"."!!!;;"! 

Hamden 

Supervisory District No. 4 

Franklin ............... 

Davenport 

Meredith 

Supervisory District No. 5 

Stamford 

Harpersfield 

Kortright 

Bovina , 

Tompkins County 

Supervisory District No. 1 

Newfield 

Enfield 

Ulysses 

Supervisory District No. 2 

Danby 

Caroline 

Drydcn 

Monroe County 

Supervisory District No. 1 

Henrietta 

Supervisory District N'o. 2 

Mendon . . 

Supervisory District No. 3 

Supervisory District No. 4 



2,800 
3,320 
3,540 



1,700 
7,500 
4,240 



4.70 
6.65 
4.06 



5.62 
4.62 
4.05 
3.66 



3.62 
3.23 
6.74 



schools been organized on an efficient basis. The differences be- 
tween the tax-rates are given in the fourth column. 

This table proves that the revised plan of state aid proposed 
herein makes it possible for the rural school districts throughout the 
State to maintain efficient schools upon the levying of a reasonable 
tax-rate, the same being true for urban districts as well. On the 
other hand, the amount of proposed state aid is not so great as to 
give a local district any feeling that it can conduct its schools 
largely upon state money, because while there are no high tax- 
rates, there are at the same time no low tax-rates. All the tax- 
rates in this table are near or slightly above the probable median. 
This is entirely right in view of the fact that new systems of schools 
are being installed and that initial expenses must be met 

It is believed that this is a very satisfactory situation for the 
schools of any state. The State under such circumstances as these 
would not act, on the one hand, as an almoner for districts of little 
wealth or of little interest in schools by giving them too much, but, 
on the contrary, would help many districts to exert their best efforts 
toward maintaining, by the levying of a reasonable tax, schools 
equal in efficiency to any other school in the State. Such a system 
of state financing of schools should be full of significance for the 
future happiness and welfare of any state because it develops a 
higher scale of intelligence among its future citizens. 

The desirability of the establishment of a system of aid such as 
this seems to be warranted by the facts presented in this chapter. 
The question that remains is whether the central government can 
afford to grant the aid required. The State's ability to perform 
this function will be discussed in full in the next chapter, Chapter 
XIV. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE PLAN 

IN THE chapters which have preceded the following essential 
points bearing upon central or state support of local schools 
have been established: 1 
I -J-3^ That there is great variation in the ability of all classes of dis- 
tricts, common school, union free, villages and cities to support 
schools as revealed by their equalized valuations per teacher. 
/ <2. That there are great differences in the efforts made by these 
districts to support schools as revealed by their equalized tax-rates. 

3. That some common school and union free school districts have 
so little taxable property that it is impossible for them to support 
efficient schools without large amounts of state aid. 

4. That the present system of state aid does not give sufficient 
funds to enable the low-valuation districts to support efficient 
schools upon a reasonable tax. ,t,i 

5. That the present system of General Aid does not do as much 
in proportion to their needs for the lowest valuation one-teacher 
districts as for the higher-valuation districts. 

6. That the present system of General Aid to union free school 
districts, villages and cities totally disregards the relative ability of 
school districts to support schools. 

7. That the present system of General Aid to all classes of dis- 
tricts totally disregards the efforts which districts make to support 
schools. 

8. That there are a number of states having systems of General 
Aid which take into account either the ability of the districts to 
support schools or the effort they make, but that there are few 
states which take both of these factors into account. 

9. That practically all plans for apportionment of General Aid 
> See Chapter VII for summary of findings relative to local finances. 



do not respond either quickly or precisely to changes in either of 
these factors. 

10. That it is possible to create a plan which will take into 
account both of these factors and which will respond promptly and 
accurately to alterations either in ability to support schools or in 
effort to support efficient schools as shown by valuations and tax- 
rates. 

11. That such a plan may be outlined in sufficiently simple form 
to make it practicable. rv/D 

12. That the method involved in such a plan may be used in 
connection with varying standards and that these may be adjusted 
to varying educational and economic conditions. 

13. That certain forms of Special Aid should be abandoned 
because while at the beginning they served as a reward for meritori- 
ous action out of the ordinary, the practice has since become com- 
mon throughout the State. Other forms of Special Aid have been 
retained because they still accomplish this purpose. 

14. That certain new forms of Special Aid should be adopted in 
order to encourage new undertakings. Among those applicable to 
rural schools are Special Aid (a) for the erection of new buildings, 
(b) for the purchase of vehicles for transportation purposes, (e) for 
payment of expenses for transportation, (d) for abandonment of 
certain school buildings now used, and (e) for employment of addi- 
tional high school teachers. 

15. That an efficient rural school system for the State of New 
York will require a 24 percent increase in expenses due to expansion 
in scope and increased efficiency in personnel, course of study, 
methods of teaching and supplies and equipment. 

16. That rural communities without certain inducements from 
the State will not consent to the reorganization of their schools; and 
that it is to the interest of the Stafte that it offer such inducements. 

17. That the costs of reorganized schools conducted on a plan of 
efficiency comparable to that upon which city schools are now con- 
ducted, can be borne by the rural schools as easily as city schools 
now bear their burdens when assisted by the proposed plan of state 
aid; and this can be done without large increases in the local tax- 
rates. 
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Abiijty of State to Adopt Plan 
It remains now to consider whether the central or state treasury 
should bear such a proportion of the total expenses of local schools 
as is required by the recommendations of the author. In order to 
answer this question estimates have been carefully made of the 
appropriations that would be required in order to comply with the 
terms outlined under the various plans proposed in Chapters X and 
XI. These estimates are based upon data furnished in Chapters 
V, VI and XIII and by the State Department of Education. These 
estimates for the first year of the operation of the new plan are as 
follows: 

(A) General Aid (based on data for 1920) 

1. Required for Form I. 

Towns $11,302,410 

Villages 1,071,631 

Cities 4,568,318 

Total 116,942,359 

2. Additional amount required for Form II. 

Villages $35,871 

Cities 601,592 

Total 637,463 

3. Additional amount required for Form HI 12,989,434 

4. Total amount required Form II (sum of 1 and 2) 17,579,822 

5. Total amount required Form III {sum of land 3) 29,931,793 

6. Total amount required Form IV (sum of 1,2 and 

3) 30,569,256 

(B) Special Aid 

Home economic teachers $593,143 

Teachers of physical training 328,339 

Supervisory quota 142,860 

High school teachers 400,000 

Transportation 310,000 

Normal school graduates in rural 

schools 50,000 

Abandoned buildings 75,000 

Total 1,899,342 

(C) Total General Aid for Form IV and Special Aid 

combined 32,468,598 

It was assumed in making these calculations for Form I that the 

median equalized tax-rate in the towns under the reorganized plan 

would be five and one-half mills, and that the valuations were the 
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same as the combined distribution of valuations in union free and 
common school districts as given in Chapter V. Each village under 
a superintendent and city was worked out separately according to 
the tax-rates and valuations as reported for the year 1920. The 
same holds true for villages and cities in the estimation of the addi- 
tional amount required for Form II. 

It will be observed from a study of these figures that an appro- 
priation of approximately $20,000,000 (amount of General Aid re- 
quired for Form II plus the amount required for all forms of Special 
Aid) will be sufficient in the State of New York at the present time 
to suit the requirements of the plan of state aid recommended in 
this study without deductions for schools of low attendance or 
other reasons. These deductions it is believed will be sufficient to 
off-set, for a period of years, any increase in General Aid due to 
increased costs of local schools. Above this amount of $20,000,000 
the State may add General Aid in any amount it pleases provided 
it is raised and distributed on a basis of equalized valuations without 
doing violence to the principles of state aid recommended In this 
report. The above figures include the distribution of the proceeds 
of the State one mill tax now levied for schools. (Additional aid 
required for Form III and IV.) 

The consideration of whether New York can afford to grant these 
amounts of central support can be approached from only two points 
of view, since obviously the present tax system of the State cannot 
be brought into a study limited to the finances of the schools — (1) 
the present scale of expenditures, and (2) a comparison with ex- 
penditures and wealth of other states. 

The appropriation for common schools, which covers the district 
and teacher quotas, was in 1921, $32,900,000, and in 1922, $35,065,- 
000, including a deficiency for the preceding year. Thus it is seen 
that the plan recommended here will cost no more than the present 
appropriation, and so there can be no doubt of the ability of the 
State to make the payments required by the plan recommended. 

This same conclusion is supported by the data given in Chapter 
II relative to the social and economic conditions. The State of 
New York is not paying excessive amounts for education as com- 
pared with her weal th and the income of her citizens, nor is the appro 
J9 8 



priation coming from the central treasury excessive as compared with 
the appropriations made by other states, since $20,000,000 is ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the total expenses and 17 percent of the 
total expenditures (see Chapter II). Thus from both points of view 
the financial ability of the State to adopt the plan is proved. 

General Observations 
It seems desirable to make a few general observations upon the 
plan of central support herein recommended before bringing the 
study to a close. 

1. It was said in Chapter VIII in treating the theory of central 
school support that the proportion of total support which should 
come from the central treasury in any state depends upon the condi- 
tions in that state, particularly as regards differences in ability to 
support schools and differences in conceptions as to what constitutes 
a good school as revealed by the effort made as expressed in terms of 
the tax-rate. The methods of study followed in previous chapters 
have given answer to this question for the State of New York. 
Approximately one-fifth of the total expenses or one-sixth of the 
total expenditures, $20,000,000, may be taken for the time being 
as valid standards. 

2. Inasmuch as the formula recommended can be computed with 
different values assigned to the various factors, and, inasmuch as the 
costs of schools, the valuations of property and tax-rates will in the 
ordinary course of events change from time to time it is, therefore, 
recommended that in the event a law is passed adopting this plan 
the general principles underlying it be enacted and that it be left 
to the State Department of Education annually or periodically to 
determine the standards in accordance with the principles. 

3. Among the possible modifications is the substitution in the 
formula of the total local tax-rate instead of the tax-rate for expenses 
of schools. It would seem that there would be little gain and much 
loss by this plan. There would be little gain by reason of the fact 
that the equalized tax-rates in towns and cities differ very little 
from each other and also by reason of the further fact that the pro- 
portion which the school tax is of the total tax varies only in small 
amounts in cities, villages and rural districts when they are taken 



as groups. 1 The loss that would come from such a plan would be 
the tendency to subject the determination of the school tax to con- 
siderations lying outside of purely school matters in much the same 
way as is now the case in those cities in the State in which the school 
board gets money from the city council. Both the experience of school 
administrators generally throughout the country and the results of 
studies that have been made in this field show that those school 
systems thus subjected to external control are not so efficient, as a 
class, as those in districts which are independent of municipal action. 

4. The adoption of such a plan as that recommended in this study 
for the State of New York does not involve the recognition of an 
entirely new principle as would be the case in many states of the 
Union. The system of state aid for highways in this State is very 
similar to the plan proposed herein. While the highway law bases 
its valuations upon the assessed values rather than upon the equal- 
ized valuations, and in that respect is inferior to the plan recom- 
mended herein, nevertheless it takes into account in its distribution 
of aid the amount of wealth for each unit of highway and the efforts 
which the towns make as measured by the number of mills of tax 
levied. Corresponding features in the plan recommended herein 
are the measurement of the ability of the school districts to support 
schools in terms of equalized valuation per teacher and the effort 
which districts make to have good schools as measured by the 
equalized tax-rate. 

The system of state aid for highways is like the plan for state aid 
recommended herein for schools in another important respect 
Both of them start with the conditions in the local community and 
adjust their aid to those conditions. In the system of General Aid 
for schools now in use in the State of New York it is not necessary 
for the State Department of Education to know anything (except in 
the case of the rural school districts having one teacher and assessed 

1 The percent that school taxes are of total taxes in Delaware, Monroe and 
Tompkinscountie3was,in 1919, 36 percent, 33 percent and 30 percent respec- 
tively. In 29 cities in the same year the percenrs varied from 17 to 45 the 
median being 34.6 percent The tax-rate for all purposes in cities ranged from 
13 to 61 mills, the median being 33 mills. In Delaware, Monroe and Tompkins 
counties the median rate for ail purposes was 33, 17 and 32.5 mills respectively. 
(Based on a study of the tax-rates as printed in the Report of theStatc Tai 
Commission, 1919.) 



valuation less than 100,000) about conditions in the local o 
ties provided the minimum standards are met; and in the case of 
those districts no inquiry is made as to the amount of effort they 
may make to support a good school. Naturally, the tendency 
exists in many districts to add as little as possible through local tax 
and to depend less and less upon themselves. In contrast with this 
situation in the schools is that in highways where the tendency is to 
support them more liberally because it is known that each additional 
effort made by the local community is met with increased aid from 
the State. The favor with which this feature of the State Highway 
law is regarded in New York should provide favorable conditions for 
the adoption of a similar method for the apportionment of the gen- 
eral state school appropriation. 
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Table 72.— Expenditures for Teachers' Salaries Per Average Dails 
Attendance in 1,070 Common School Districts, 79 Union Free School 
Districts and 104 Cities and Villages Under Superintendents 









Cities and 




Teachers' salaries 


Common 
school 


Union free 
school 


under super- 
intendents 


Total 




districts 


districts 




J10-14.99 








1 


15-19.99 


5 






5 


20-24.99 


14 






14 


25-29.99 


61 


2 


"5 


68 


30-34.99 


76 


4 


17 


97 


35-39.99 


107 


13 


34 


154 


40-44.99 


127 


17 


25 


169 


45-49.99 


96 


13 


14 


123 


50-54.99 


88 


20 


3 


111 


55-59.99 


64 


6 


4 


74 


60-64.99 


59 


1 


1 


61 


65-69.99 


54 






54 


70-74.99 


23 


"l 




Z5 


75-79.99 


30 


1 




31 


80-84.99 


33 






33 


85-89.99 


20 




1 


21 


90-94.99 


30 


"l 




32 


95-99.99 


8 






8 


100-104.99 


16 






16 


105-109.99 


17 






17 


[10-114.99 








8 


115-119.99 








7 


120-124.99 








8 


125-129.99 








7 


130-134.99 








1 


135-139.99 


11 






11 


140-144.99 








5 


145-149.99 










150-154.99 








'i 


155-159.99 








1 


160-164.99 








4 


165-169.99 










170-174.99 








1 


175-179.99 










180-184.99 


'3 






"3 


185 and over 


16 






16 


Total 


1,006 


81 


104 


1,191 




Median expense . . . 


50.9 


46.7 


39.41 


48.55 



Table 73.— Expenditures por Other Expenses op Instruction (Pee 
Average Daily Attendance) in 1,008 Common School DraTRicrs, 81 
Union Free School Districts, 104 Cities and Villages Undeb Super- 
intendents 



Other expenses 
of instruction 


Common 

districts 


Union free 
districts 


Cities and 
villages 
under super- 
intendents 


Total 


10 
.01-.49 
.50-.99 
1.00-1.49 
1.50-1.99 

2.00-2.49 
2.50-2.99 
3.00-3.49 
3.50-J.99 
4.00-4.49 

4.50-4.99 
5.00-5.99 
6.00-6.99 

7.00-7.99 
8.00-8.99 

9.00-9.99 
10.00-14.99 
15.00-19.99 
20.00-24.99 
25.00-29.99 

30.00-34.99 
35.00-39.99 

40.00-44.99 
45.00-49.99 


11 
79 
197 
219 
127 

104 
56 
48 
28 
27 

22 

20 
18 
9 

8 

7 
14 
8 
1 

i 

3 


"l 
11 
19 
15 

9 
9 

4 


3 
3 


i 
5 

10 
14 

16 
14 
14 
11 

5 

4 
3 
1 
2 

"i 


11 
90 
213 
248 
156 

129 
79 
66 
39 
33 

29 
26 
19 
11 

15 
3 




1,008 


81 


104 


1,193 




Median expense . . . 


1.49 


1.61 


2.60 


1.51 



Table 74. — Expenditures fob Wages or Janitors (Pes Average Daily 
Attendance) in 999 Common School Districts, 81 Union Feee School 
Districts, 104 Cities and Villages Under Superintendents 



Wages of janitors 


Common 
districts 


Union free 
districts 


Cities and 

under super- 
intendents 


Total 


SO 
.01- .49 
.50- .99 
1.00-1.49 
1.50-1.99 

2.00-2.49 
2.50-2.99 
3.00-3.49 
3.50-3.99 

4.00-4.49 

4.50-4.99 
5-9.99 
10-14.99 
15-19.99 
20-24.99 

25-29.99 
30-34.99 
35-39.99 
40-44.99 
45-49.99 

50-54.99 


107 

74 
136 
165 

135 

103 

74 
55 
37 
34 

23 
41 
8 
2 

'2 

i 
1 

1 


i 

10 

8 
14 
12 
15 

6 

8 
6 
1 


9 
18 
25 
15 
12 

10 
15 


107 
74 
136 
166 
145 

120 
106 
92 
67 
52 

41 
62 
9 
2 

2 

i 
1 




999 


81 


104 








Median expense. .. 


1.56 


3.31 


3.50 


1.87 



Table 75. — Auxiliary Agencies Pes Average Daily Attendance in 1,008 
Common School Districts, 81 Union Free School Districts, 104 Cities 
and Villages Under Superintendents 





Common 


Union free 


Cities and 
villages 

under super- 
intendents 




Auxiliary agencies 






Total 




districts 


districts 




10 


137 






137 


.01- .49 


128 


14 


i 


145 


.50- .99 


343 


31 


14 


388 


1.00-1.49 


160 


13 


32 


205 


1.50-1.99 


68 


6 


16 


90 


2.00-2.49 


43 


6 


13 


62 


2.50-2.99 


26 


2 


10 


38 


3.00-3.49 


28 


1 


6 


35 


3.50-3.99 


21 


3 


3 


27 


4.00-4.49 


12 


2 


6 


20 


4.50-4.99 


8 




1 


9 


5.00-5.99 


6 






6 


6.00-6.99 


8 






8 


7.00-7.99 


2 






2 


8.00-8.99 


4 


i 




5 


9.00-9.99 


3 


1 




4 


10.00-14.99 


2 


1 




3 


15.00-19.99 










20.00-24.99 


*4 






4 


25.00-29.99 


2 






2 


30.00-34.99 


2 






2 


35.00 and over 


1 






1 


Total 


1,008 


81 


104 


1,193 




Median expense. . . 


.84 


.92 


1.59 


.90 



Table T6.— Expenditures for Cost or Fuel (Per Average Daily Atten- 
dance) in 1,012 Common School Districts, 81 Union Free School Dis- 
tricts, 104 Cities and Villages Under Superintendents 



Cost of fuel 


Common 
districts 


. Union free 
districts 


Cities and 

villages 
under super- 
intendents 


Total 


SO 

.01- .99 

1-1.99 

2-2.99 

3-3.99 


37 
39 
138 
206 
179 


4 
14 
11 


i 

13 
26 
30 


37 
50 
155 
246 
220 


4-4.99 
5-5.99 
6-6.99 
7-7.99 
8-8.99 
9-9.99 


152 

73 
72 
38 
27 
16 


16 
9 
5 
5 

5 
1 


1 
1 


6 
1 

4 
1 


184 
93 
81 
44 
32 
17 


10-10.99 
11-11.99 
12-12.99 
13-13.99 
14-14.99 


7 
4 
5 
2 
1 










7 
5 

5 
3 
1 


15-15.99 
16-16.99 
17-17.99 
18-18.99 
19-19.99 




1 
6 










1 
6 


20-20.99 
21-21.99 
22-22.99 
23-23.99 
24-24.99 




3 










3 


25-25.99 
26-26.99 
27-27.99 
28-28.99 
29-29.99 
















30-30.99 
31-31.99 
32-32.99 
33-33.99 
34-34.99 
















35-35.99 
36-36.99 
37-37.99 
38-38.99 
39 and over 
Over 39.99 




4 










4 
1 




1,012 


81 


104 








Median expense. . . 


3.48 


4.2 1 


3.33 


3.50 



Table 77. — Expenditures for Cost of Maintenance (Pes Average Dau.v 
Attendance) in 999 Common School Districts, 81 Union Fbee School 
Districts, 104 Cities and Villages Undek S 



Cost of maintenance 


Common 
school 
districts 


Union free 
districts 


Cities and 

villages 
under super- 
intendents 


Total 


to 

.01- .49 
.50- .99 
1.00- 1.49 
i.50- 1.99 


260 
158 
116 
97 
49 


13 
10 

15 
7 


'4 
6 
17 
26 


260 
175 
132 
129 

82 


2.00- 2.49 
2.50- 2.99 
3.00- 3.49 
3.50- 3.99 
4.00- 4.49 


40 
31 
22 
15 
19 


3 
10 
5 
1 
3 


19 
10 
6 
5 

3 


62 
51 
33 
21 

25 


4.50- 4.99 
5.00- 5.49 
5.50- 5.99 
6.00- 6.49 
6.50- 6.99 


7 
16 
13 
12 

2 


4 
2 

2 
1 




2 

2 


13 
18 
16 
14 
3 


7.00- 7.49 
7.50- 7.99 
8.00- 8.49 
8.50- 8.99 
9.00- 9.49 


7 
10 
6 
3 

4 


i 




3 


10 
11 
7 

3 
4 


9.50- 9.99 
10.00- 14.99 
15.00- 19.99 
20.00- 24.99 
25.00- 29.99 


5 
30 
23 
15 
12 




2 
1 






5 
32 
24 
15 
12 


30.00- 34.99 
35.00- 39.99 
40.00- 44.99 
45.00- 49.99 
50.00- 54.99 


8 
3 
4 
3 
2 










8 
3 
4 
3 
2 


55.00- 59.99 
60.00- 64.99 
65.00- 69.99 
70.00- 74.99 
75.00- 79.99 












i 

2 
1 
1 


80.00- 84.99 
85.00- 89.99 
90.00- 94.99 
95.00- 99.99 
100.00-104.99 
105.00-109.99 












1 

'i 




999 


81 


104 








Median expense, . . 


.85 


1.67 


1.98 


1.09 



Table 78.— Percent op Total Expenses Distributed por Other Expenses 
op Instruction in 1 ,008 Common School Districts, 81 Union Free School 
Districts, 59 Cities 



Percent of 

total expenses 


Common 
districts 


Union free 
districts 


Cities 


Total 



.1- .9 

1- 1.9 

2- 2.9 

3- 3.9 


123 
304 
272 
119 
56 


7 

18 
24 
13 


3 
3 
9 
10 


123 
314 
293 
152 
79 


4- 4.9 

5- 5.9 

6- 6.9 
7-7.9 
8- 8.9 


43 
25 
16 
10 
11 


9 
3 
4 
3 


12 
9 

8 

3 


64 
37 
28 
14 

14 


9-9.9 

10-10.9 
11-11.9 
12-12.9 
13-13.9 


4 
9 
2 
5 
1 






5 

9 
2 
5 

1 


14-14.9 
15-15.9 
16-16.9 
17-17.9 
18-18.9 














19-19.9 
20-20.9 
30-30.9 


6 
2 






2 


Total 


1,008 


81 


59 








Median percent of 


1.28 


2.64 


4.37 


1.46 



Table 79.— Percent or Total Expenses Distributed Fob Wages of 
Janitors and Other Employees in 996 Common School Districts, 81 
Union Free School Districts and 59 Cities 



Percent of 
total expenses 


C XT 


Union free 


Cities 


Total 


districts 


districts 









107 






107 


.1- 0.9 


114 






114 


1- 1.9 


207 






207 


2- 2.9 


180 


i 




181 


3- 3.9 


142 


15 


i 


158 


4- 4.9 


101 


20 


12 


133 


5- S.9 


57 


18 


16 


91 


6-6.9 


31 


IS 


19 


68 


7-7.9 


26 


8 


7 


41 


8-8.9 


15 




4 


19 


9-9.9 


8 






8 


10-10.9 


6 






6 


11-11.9 










12-12.9 


2 






i 


13-13.9 










14-14.9 




"i 




'i 


Total 


996 


81 


59 


1,136 




Median percent of 










"""* 


2.38 


5.25 


6.02 


2.77 



Percent of 
total expenses 


Common 


Union free 


Cities 


Total 


districts 


districts 









37 




I 


38 


.1- .99 


22 


"5 




27 


1- 1.99 


32 


3 


"l 


37 


2- 2.99 


87 


2 


3 


92 


3- 3.99 


144 


9 


9 


162 


4- 4.99 


149 


S 


10 


167 


5- 5.99 


181 


8 


14 


203 


6- 6.99 


126 


12 


8 


146 


7- 7.99 


83 


6 


6 


95 


8- 8.99 


56 


7 


2 


65 


9- 9.99 


31 


10 


2 


43 


10-10.99 


IS 


3 


1 


22 


11-11.99 


17 


3 


1 


21 


12-12.99 


10 






10 


13-13.99 


4 


i 




7 


14-14.99 


5 






5 


15-15.99 


3 


i 




4 


16-16.99 


1 






1 


17-17.99 


2 






2 


18-18.99 


1 






1 


19-19.99 


1 






1 


20-20.99 


1 






1 


21-21.99 








1 


22-22.99 










23-23.99 










24-24.99 










25-25.99 










26-26.99 


1 






i 


Total 


1,012 


81 


59 


1,152 






Median percent ol 










" pe ™ 


5.19 


6.45 


5.32 


S.26 



Table 81. — Percent of Total Expenses Distributed fob Cost or Main- 
tenance in 999 Common School Districts, 81 Union Free School Dis- 
tricts, and 59 Cities 



Percent of 
total expenses 


Common 


Union free 










Cities 


Total 


districts 


districts 









269 






269 


.1- 0.9 


198 


14 


i 


213 


1- 1.9 


134 


12 


3 


149 


2- 2.9 


74 


17 


17 


108 


3-3.9 


57 


6 


16 


79 


4-4.9 


39 


10 


11 


60 


5-5.9 


31 


7 


3 


41 


6- 6.9 


21 


5 


2 


28 


7~ 7.9 


18 


2 


5 


25 


8- 8.9 


13 


1 


1 


15 


9- 9.9 


12 


2 




14 


10-10.9 


9 


1 




10 


11-11.9 


6 


1 




7 


12-12.9 


8 






8 


13-13.9 


5 






5 


14-14.9 


7 


1 




8 


15-19.9 


19 


2 




21 


20-24.9 


25 






25 


25-29.9 


29 






29 


30-34.9 


20 






20 


35-39.9 


4 






4 


40-44.9 










45-49.9 










50-54.9 










55-59.9 


'i 






"i 


Total 


999 


81 


59 


1,139 




Median percent of 










expense 


1.24 


2.85 


3.53 


1.58 



Percent of 

total expenses 


Common 
districts 


Union free 
districts 


Cities 


Total 



.1- 0.9 

1- 1.9 

2- 2.9 
3-3.9 

4-4.9 

5- 5.9 
5-9.9 

6- 6.9 
10-14.9 

15-19.9 
20-24.9 
25-29.9 
30-34.9 


137 
284 
283 
124 

73 

56 
42 

"i 

2 
2 

1 
3 


20 
32 
10 

5 

8 
2 

i 

3 


"i 
n 

22 
12 

5 
3 

4 
1 


137 
305 
326 
156 
90 

69 
5 

42 
5 

5 

2 
2 
1 
3 


Total 


1,008 


81 


59 








Median percent of 
expense 


1.29 


1.64 


2.79 


1.40 



Equalized 
valuations 


First- 


Second- 


Third- 


Villages 


Total 


*0- 9,999 
90,000- 99,999 
100,000-109,999 
110,000-119,999 






i 

2 

2 


3 


i 

3 
5 


120,000-129,999 
130,000-139,999 
140,000-149,999 
150,000-159,999 
160,000-169,999 






3 
I 
1 
9 
2 


2 
4 
4 
4 
2 


5 

5 
5 
13 
4 


170,000-179,999 






6 


2 


9 


180,000-189,999 
190,000-199,999 
200,000-209,999 
210,000-219,999 






4 


3 

2 


7 
2 
5 
1 


220,000-229,999 
230,000-239,999 
240,000-249,999 
250,000-259,999 
260,000-269,999 


i 






3 
2 

2 


S 

3 

4 
4 
3 


270,000-279,999 
280,000-289,999 
290,000-299,999 
300,000-309,999 
310,000-319,999 








1 
1 


2 
1 
2 


320,000-329,999 
330,000-339,999 
340,000-349,999 
350,000-359,999 
360,000-369,999 








3 


5 
1 
i 


370,000-379,999 
380.000-389,999 
390,000-399,999 
400,000-409,999 
410,000-419,999 








'i 
I 


*2 
1 
1 


420,000-429,999 
430,000-139,999 
440,000-449,999 










i 


Over 450,000 








3 


3 




3 


7 


49 


45 


104 



Median = 182,857 



Table 84.— Equalized Valuations and Number of Teachers for First-, 
Second-, and Third-Class Cities Arranged According to Valuations 
Per Teacher in Ascending Order 
Cities 

Equalized 

valuations Cities Number of teachers 

First-Class 

250,000-259,999 Rochester 1,422 

250.000-269,999 Buffalo 2,330 

400,000-409,999 New York 23,529 

Second-Class 

170,000-179,999 Bingh&mton 340 

200,000-209,999 Schenectady 550 

220,000-229,999 Utica 450 

240,000-249,999 Troy 231 

290,000-299,999 Syracuse 691 

" Yookeis S90 

320,000-329,999 Albany 422 

Third-Class 

90,000-99,999 Corning 38 

100,000-109,999 Cortland 63 

" " ... , ..Watervliet 67 

110,000-119,999 Newburgh 247 

" " ... ...Oneida 58 

120,000-129,999 Plattsburg 48 

" " Portjervis 62 

" " Johnstown 64 

130,000-139,999 Home" 65 

140,000-149,999 Saratoga Springs 70 

150,000-159,999 Hudson 56 

" " Salamanca 49 

" " Auburn 193 

" " MechanicBville 65 

" " ............ Rensselaer 57 

" " Otean 125 

" " Norwich 48 

" " , Canaodaigua 47 



160,000-169,999 Lockport 

" " Elmira 

170,000-179,999 Dunkirk 

" " Gloversville 

" " , Tonawanda 

" " Watertown 

180,000-189,999!!!! !. Kingston 

" " No. Tonawanda 

" " Jamestown 

" " Fulton 

200,000-209,999 Oneonta 

" " Amsterdam 

" " Batavia 

210,000-219,999 Ithaca 

231 



Table 84. — Equalized Valuations and Number or Teachers job First-, 
Second- and Third Clash Cities Arranged According to Valuations 
Per Teaches in Ascending Order — Continued 



Number of teachers 



Equalized 
valuations 




Cities 


Third-Class 




2 2II.IHK)- 229,999 


Little Falls 


2Jn.iKX) 239,999 




240.<XM> 249,999. .. . 


. . . Coining 




niPT, rails 




... Oswego 


250,000-259,999. . . 




260,000-269,999 


.Middletown 


2WMKK) 269,999 


ML Vernon 


770.000 279,999. .. 


Poughkeepsie 


320,000-329,999. .. . 


White Plains 


.vio.iKHi 339,999 


...... . New Rochellc 


340.1*10-349,999. .. 


Glen cove 


.iSiuHIO 3H9,999 


Niagara Falls 


430,000-439,999 


Lackawanna 



Villages 

100,000-109,999 Malooe 

110,000-119,999 Endioatt 

" " ..Port Chester 

" Waverly 

120,000-129,999 Hoosick Falls 

" " Owego 

130,000-139,999 Albion 

" " Fredonia 

" " . Johnson City 

" Peik..:ll {District No. 8) 

140,000-149,999 No. Tarrytown 

" PeckiWl (District No. 7) 

" " I '■ i Van 

" " Saranac Lake 

150,000-159,999 Haverstraw 

" " Medina 

" " Patchogue 

160,000-169,999 CaUkill 

Wateriord 

170,000-179,999 Newark 

" " Seneca Falls 

180,000-189,999 Dansville 

" " Massena 

WeUsville 

190,000-199,999 Hempstead 

200,000-209,999 '.'".'.".'.'". Freeport 

220,000-229,999 Lancaster 

" " Ossining 

232 



Table 84.— Equalized Valuations and Numbek oe Teachebs fob Fibst-, 
Second-, and Thud- Clam Cities Arranged Accordino to Valuations 
Per Teaches in Ascending Ordf.s — Continued 
Villages 
Eaualized 

valuations Cities Number of teachers 

230,000-239,999 Herkimer 62 

" " Rockvitle Center 41 

250,000-259,999 Bay Shore 31 

" " Huntington 51 

270,000-279,999 Lawrence 62 

280,000-289,999 Hastings-on-Hudson 31 

320,000-329,999 Depew 25 

" " Port Washington 47 

" " Tarrytown 32 

380,000-389,999 Pelham Manor 43 

390,000-399,999 Mamaroneck 56 

720,000-729,999 Walden 30 

800,000-809,999 Whitehall 35 

980,000-989,999 Hudson Falls 39 



SURVEY OF NEW YORK STATE 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

The survey was organized with the following sections 
and directors: 

Administration and Supervision. C. H. Judd. 

School Support. Harlan Updegraff . 

Teachers and Courses of Study. W. C. Bagley. 

School Buildings. J. E. Butterworth. 

Measuring the Work of the Schools. M. E. Haggerty. 

Community Relations. Mabel Carney. 

The results of the studies conducted by these directors 
and their associates have been embodied in a series of 
reports. The approximate dates at which these will be 
available for distribution are: 
Volume I. Rural School Surrey of New York State. 

(Preliminary Report) May, 1922. 
Volume II. Administration and Supervision, October, 1922. 

The District System. Shelby. 

The Supervisory District. Brooks. 

The Community Unit. Works. 

Principles of Administration. Bobbitt. 

The State System of Examinations. Kruse. 

Health Education. Peterson. 

The State Schools of Agriculture. Holton. 

Junior Extension. Holton. 
ummary and Recommendations. Judd. 
Volume III. School Support. Updegraff. August, 1922. 
Volume IV. Teachers and Teacher Preparation. Bagley. 
September 1922. 
Elementary School Curriculum. Brim. 
Community Relatione. Carney. 
Volume V. School Buildings. Butterworth. June, 1922. 
Volume VI. The Educational Product. Haggerty. July, 1922. 
Volume VII. The Rural High Schools. Femss. August, 1922. 
(The administrative features of the high school 
were studied in cooperation with Dr. Judd, while 
teachers and curricula were developed under the 
general direction of Dr. Bagley.) 
Volume VIII. Vocational Education. Eaton. July, 1922. 

(Prepared under the direction of Dr. Bagley.) 

These volumes may be obtained at seventy-five cents each, post- 
paid, except Volume II, on Administration and Supervision, which 
will be one dollar. Only a limited edition will be printed and those 
wishing to make certain of securing copies may place their orders at 

Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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